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Notes. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


Dr. Walker, Governor of Londonderry. — I am 
not aware if anything is known of his family or 
descendants, but I have in my possession a curi- 
ous petition to George IIL. from a grand-niece, a 
Mrs. Young, the wife of an American loyalist, 
wherein she gives some particulars of the family 
history. I transcribe it for the interesting inform- 
ation it contains. . 

“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
“ The Petition of Alicia Maria Young 
“ Most humbly sheweth 

“That your most gracious Majesty’s humble Petitioner, 
impelled by the most poignant distress and the necessitous 
calls of a numerous family, has presumed to lay at your 
Majesty’s feet a few lines, imploring not only your Ma- 
jesty’s royal benevolence but forgiveness for such pre- 
sumption. That your Majesty's Petitioner humbly begs 
leave to state, and which will appear by a certificate in 
her possession from the Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns and 
other dignified characters in Ireland, that she is Grand- 
daughter to the late Capt" Gervas Walker, brother of the 
late Rev¢ Doctor Geo. Walker, Governor of Londonderry 
(in the Kingdom of Ireland) when besieged, and who fell 
in the service of his Majesty King William. ‘That in 
consequence of his loyalty and signal services a pension 
of one hundred pounds p. ann. was granted in 1756 to his 
lineal descendant Geo. Walker, and at his decease con- 
tinued to his daughters, Celia, Jane, and Sherry, the last 
of whom died in 1781, since which period no pension has 


MACAULAY. 


been apply’d for by any of the Kindred of Governor | 


Walker. That your Majesty’s Petitioner’s Husband 
John Young went to America in 1774 as a Merch‘, where 
by the Vississitute (sic) of fortune during the late war 
his property and himself fell into the hands of the Ame- 


ricans, which proved not only destructive to our little | 
fortune, but has involved himself and your most gracious | 


Majesty’s petitioner with four dear children in utter ruin 
and distress, your Majesty’s Petitioner's Husband being 
exiled from her for debt and consequently cannot render 
the smallest services or assistance towards the support of 
his distress’d family. 
your Majesty’s Petitioner with all humility begs leave to 
prostrate herself at your Majesty’s feet, imploring that 
the unfortunate and distress’d situation of herself and 
Husband, with the cries of her four dear children, will re- 
commend her to your Majesty’s royal clemency, earnestly 
imploring that the Benevolence and Humanity which has 
so long distinguished your royal breast will plead her 
cause, and that your Majesty in your accustomed Bounty 
and Goodness will be graciously pleased to grant to your 
Majesty’s Petitioner, as the only indigent surviving lineal 
descendant of Governor Walker, the Pension heretofore 
enjoyed by the late Geo. Walker and his family, or such 
other relief as to your Most Gracious Majesty may seem 
meet, and your Majesty’s Petitioner’s distressed family as 
in duty bound will ever pray. 
“ ArictA Maria YOuNG. 
“65. High Street, 
Mary le bone.” 

To this petition is appended a certificate of Dr 
Inglis, late rector of New York, dated “ London, 
June 4, 1787,” to the following effect : — 


That in this unhappy predicament | 


“I do hereby certify that Mr. John Young and Alicia 
Maria his wife were personally known to me at New 
York for several years, as well before as during the late 
American Rebellion — that Mr. Young was a Merchant 
of good reputation, took a decided part on the side of 
Government when the Rebellion broke out, and uniformly 
persevered in the same line of Loyal conduct— that he 


| suffered many losses in his property, by which his family 


was reduced from affluence to indigence and distress — 
that the above Alicia Maria his wife, who applied for this 
certificate, is now in London and overwhelmed with dif- 
ficulties to support herself and four small children — that 
I always understood and believed her to be a woman of 
respectable birth and education, and so far as 1 know ever 
supported a fair and amiable character, and that she is an 
object wellyworthy the attention of the benevolent and 
humane, who may be disposed to assist dejected merit 


and relieve those who have seen better days. 


“ (Signed) Caaruss Inauis, D.D., 
Late Rector of New York.” 

I know not what success the petition obtained, 
or whether any; and there is nothing endorsed on 
it to show. ‘The curious part of it is, that a col- 
lateral descendant of the loyalist, Governor Wal- 
ker, should have been the wife of an American 
loyalist. The papers themselves came into my 
hands amongst a mass of government documents 
which I discovered some years ago in a cheese- 
monger’s shop, and I suppose had been thrown 
out as waste or refuse paper, but they contain 
many curious MSS. and autographs. T. S. 


“The Dutch-Gards’ Farewell to England.” — 


“In Times of great Danger have we been so civil, 

To save your Religion from Pope and the Devil? 

The Freedoms and Laws which our Kingdom may 
boast 

Have we not Restor’d them, before they were lost ? 
ur Lives we preserv’d from, the Priest’s Bloody 
Slaughter, 

Endangering our Own by our Crossing the Water. 

We might have been kill’d too, but that we were Cun- 
ning, , 

And turning our Tails, sav’d ourselves by our Running. 

Must these our Adventures with shame be Rewarded, 

And not in the Lieger of Fame be Recorded ? 

Must we the Battalions of Chosen Dutch Skaters, 

Be drove by a Law from your Wives and your daugh- 


ters, 
And kick’d from the Crown like a parcel of Traytors? 
Must we that Redeem’d you from Pop’ry and Slavery ; 
And made you all Free in the use of your Knavery; 
Be recompene’d thus for our Courage and Bravery ? 
© England! O England! "Tis very hard Measure ; 
And things done in Haste, are Repented at | 
* But since we are fore’d to take leave of your Nation 
And Lope Skellum after a very Odd fashion ; 
Where our Frowes and our Skildren were happily Set- 
tled, 
To tell you the Truth, we are damnably Nettled. 
We bid you Farwell, since we’re bound to forsake-ye ; 
And heartily wish a French Devil may take-ye. 
May Discords Domestick arise and confound-ye, 
And Lewis this Summer with Forces surround-ye. 
May your Taxes encrease till it quite has undone ye; 
And the Dutch run away with your Trade and your 
Money. 


lesure, 
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In the Midst of all which, may your Bankers forsake- 


e; 

And run with their Treasure te Holland, and Break-ye. 

“ Farwel to your Beef, Pudding, Capon and Mutton, 
And all vour fine Dainties, so fit for a Glutton: 
You've Nothing so Good for a Dutchman to Eat, 
As Burgooe, Red-herring, Dry’d Whiting, and Scate; 
It’s Food for a Burgher, or Chief of the State. 
Farwell to the Grandure and State that we liv’d in; 
And to your deep Bags we have pretty well div’d in. 
Farewell Brother Soldiers, you Drunken poor Fellows, 
Who whilst we were Paid, run the hazard of Gallows, 
Like True Men of Honour, in Trying your Fortune 
For Money to Compas a Punk and a Quartan, 
Farwell to the Pleasures of Kensington Town; 
And the Sutlers true Nantz, that went meraily down. 
Farewel to King William, and Long may he Reign, 
Whose Service we're fore’d from; and now to be plain, 
Vel G—d we shall ne’re live so Happy again. 

“London. Printed in the Year 1699.” 


No. 42. of the Collection of Proclamations, &c. 
a ee to the Chetham Library, Manchester, 

y James O. Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Bistiotuecar. CueTuaM. 





THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, PREMIER OF ENGLAND. 


Apart from its supplemental interest to a Note 
contributed by me (2 §, ii, 372.), the following 
biographical sketch of Augustus, Duke of Grafton 
(which appeared in the Dublin Correspondent* 
shortly after his Grace’s death in 1811), may be 
deemed, from the nature of its historical allusion 
and detail, worthy of a niche in ““N. & Q.” The 
Duke passed through eventful times, and was 
himself a remarkable and variously gifted man. 
Junius’s estimate of his Grace's importance and 
ability is evidenced in the implacable hostitity 


with which he pursued him for years. Gorton’s | 


voluminous Biographical Dictionary, or the few 
modern cyclopedias which I have been able to con- 
sult, makes no reference to the Ducal Premier. In 
addition to the unpublished Vindication of his 
policy, already referred to (ante, p. 372.), the Duke 
wrote some theological disquisitions. The fol- 
lowing contemporary memoir of the great-grand- 
son of King Charles, the friend of Chatham, the 


patron of Gray, and the enemy of Junius, is in- | 


teresting, and merits preservation : — 
“ The Duke of Grafton. 


“This Nobleman, who formed a very conspicuous 
figure in the political world, expired on Thursday last, 
at Easton Hall, Sussex, in the 75th year of his age. He 
was born Sept. 28, 1755, and was great-grandson of 
Charles the Second. The Duke possessed considerable 
talents, and had acquired a good education. He was first 
introduced into political life by the Earl of Bute, but he 
afterwards attached himself to Lord Chatham. On the 
retirement of that Nobleman from office, he became Prime 


Minister. At this period his Grace was exalted into the | 


* For some data respecting this journal and its editor, 
see “ N. & Q.” 1* 5S. xii. 80. 


particular notice of the people by the literary attacks of 

the celebrated Junius. Admirable as the letters of Jus 

nius are, and warmed as they appear to be by the impulse 

of public spirit, there is reason to believe that motives of 

private resentment influenced him, as there was a bitter- 
| ness and perseverance in his hostility towards the Duke, 

which could hardly be considered as the offspring of mere 
atriotism. — Such, however, was the operation of those 
etters on the public mind, that the Duke of Grafton be- 
came unpopular, and never after was a favourite with the 

ople. After his retirement from power, he occasionally 
interfered in Parliamentary Debates, but never seemed 
solicitous to resume an official situation. Whenever he 
did speak, however, his opinions were generally adverse 
to Ministers. He. was formal and slow in his delivery, 
but what he said was marked by good sense and know- 
ledge of the subject. 

“The Duke had the merit of patronising our great 
Lyric Bard, Gray, who, by his Grace’s intluence, was 
nominated King’s Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. The Poet made a return which 
will immortalise his Patron, as he wrote an animated 
Ode on the Installation of his Grace as Chancellor of the 
University. The Duke in private life was affectionate 
to his children; and though a sense of his high rank 
uniformly governed his conduct, yet he was distinguished 
for that good-breeding which formed a prominent feature 
in the manners of the old British Nobility.” 


| ‘The Duke having been divorced from his wife 
by Act of Parliament, she married John Fitz- 
Patrick, second Earl of Upper Ossory, a title now 
extinct. Wiutuiam Joun Fitrz-Parrick. 
Kilmacud Manor, Dublin. 





NOTE ON THE “ WAVERLEY NOVELS.” 


It was only a few days ago that I happened to 
see the clever and ingenious pamphlet, Who wrote 
| the Waverley Novels? by W. J. F. I presume 
the author is a lawyer; at any rate, he ought to 
| be one, having made out so plausible a case by his 

“ special pleading” in this instance. But his essay 
is all “mere moonshine”—“ Love’s Labour Lost.” 
He broadly states that Sir Walter Scott must 
have made large use of his brother Tom's letters ; 
| and even insinuates, that all the MSS. of the 
novels and tales are not in his own handwriting. 
Now, I have frequently been in Scott's den (as he 
called the study at Abbotsford) when he wa 
| composing a forthcoming novel, and am quite 
certain he never even referred to any MSS., but 
only to the printed books in his own goodly col- 
lection. The MSS. of the novels and tales were 
the property of the late Archd. Constable; and 
when I was passing a few days with him at Polton, 
near Edinburgh, while Scott was composing one of 
the series of The Tales of my Landlord, he asked 
me to put them in order; taking care to lock 
myself into his sanctum while I was engaged in 
this “labour of love.’ The MSS. were all there, 
in Scott’s autograph, except Zvanhoe and Fhe 
| Bride of Lammermoor, which were dictated; but 
| they {were so much intermixed with each other, 
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that it took me a whole day to separate and ar- | birth, as there is between a rough block of free- 


range them. Mr. W. J. F. does not appear to 


know that these MSS. have been sold by auction | 


since Constable’s death. 

Tom Scott partook of his brother's talent as a 
conteur, and may have told him some of the stories 
which he afterwards worked up into his immortal 
eee But this may be said of Shakspeare 

imself. How many of his plots have been traced 
to obscure books! He often pilfered the shape- 
less stones with which he reared his glorious struc- 
tures. I very much doubt if Toin Scott could 
have penned a page worth printing; but I am 
very sure he was too indolent to have taken the 
trouble of even trying to produce an article for 
the Quarterly, as Sir Walter recommended. It is 
astonishing to me that W. J. F. can doubt Sir 
Walter's rapidity of composition when in health, 
after reading Lockhart’s interesting account (de- 
rived from the undoubted testimony of John Bal- 
lantyne, on that occasion one of the amanuenses) 
of the dictation of two of his most finished tales, of 
most engrossing interest — Ivanhoe, and The Bride 
of Lammermoor* (see Life of Scott, ch. 44.) 
while he was suffering from severe cramp in the 
stomach. But I do not believe they were written 
with more celerity than Sir Edward Bulwer’s, 
with ‘the exception of two or three, the 2nd and 
3rd vols. of Waverley, for instance, in less than a 
month, and Kenilworth in three months to a day ! 
The latter was transcribed by me, and I made a 
note of the time when I received the beginning 
andend. The tale, however, had been in a latent 
state, in Scott's mind, for several years. 

I have read nearly the whole of the vast col- 
lection of letters addressed to Scott, and there is 
not a line there which could in the slightest degree 
support W.J. F.’s theory of T. Scott's joint au- 
thorship. 

There was a person to whom Scott was more 
indebted than to his brother — but only for the 


stone from the quarry and the “living marble 
which shines forth, to captivate generation after 
generation, in the Apollo Belvidere.* 

Gro. Huntry Gorpon. 





JOHN CHURCHILL AND THE DUCHESS OF 


CLEVELAND. 


Mr. Macaulay, speaking of the 50002. given by 
the Duchess of Cleveland to Churchill, says 
(vol. i. p. 461.) : 

“T hope there is no truth in an addition to the story 
which may be found in Pope: 

* The gallant, too, to whom she paid it down, 
Lived to refuse his mistress half-a-crown.’ 
Curil calls this a piece of travelling scandal.” 


In looking through the New Atalantis I found 
what I have no doubt is the original story. Count 
Fortunatus is the Atlantic name of John Churchill, 
and the Duchess de L’Inconstant that of the 
lady (vol. i. p.57. ed. 1720): 


“ Her Pension was so ill paid, that she had oftentimes 
not a Pistole at Command; then she solicited the Count 
(whom she had raised) by his Favour with the Court, 
that her Affairs might be put into a better Posture; but 
he was deaf to all her Intreaties. Nay, he carried his In- 
gratitude much farther: One Night at an Assembly of 
the best Quality, when the Count tallied to ’em at Basset, 
the Dutchess lost all her Money, and begged the Favour 

im, in a very civil Manner, to lend her Twenty Pieces ; 


| which he absolutely refused, though he had a Thousand 


upon the Table before him, and told her coldly, The 
Bank never lent any Money. Not a Person upon the 
Place but blamed him in their Hearts: As to the 
Dutchess’s part, her Resentment burst out into a Bleeding 
at her Nose, and breaking of her Lace; without which 


| Aid, it is believed, her Vexation had killed her upon the 


groundwork of some of his tales — Mr. Joseph | 
Train, to whose family Lord Aberdeen very pro- | 
perly granted a small pension for assistance ren- | 


dered by their father to Sir Walter Scott. Train 
picked up some curious and interesting legends in 
the course of his rides as an exciseman, which he 
communicated by letter to Sir Walter, who made 
a liberal use of them, which he amply acknow- 
ledged in the annotated edition. Mr. Train's 
letters are now at Abbotsford, and I have read 
several of these “long yarns.” Though they show 
much zeal in Scott’s service, they are not remark- 
able for any particular talent. 


Spot.” 

Without passing any judgment upon the first 
accusation, it will probably be thought that on the 
charge circumstantially made, Churchill must be 
honourably acquitted, as having done the kindest 
thing that could be done. It may be added that 
probably the money was not his own, or rather, 
would not have been his own if the story had 
been true. A. De Morean. 





THE PEN AND THE SWORD. 


Literary pursuits are but little in accordance 
with those of warfare ; still I have met with two or 


| three instances, and those in remarkable persons, 


In truth, there is | 


as much difference between Mr. T.'s disjecta | 


membra and the tales to which they partly gave 





* Lockhart is mistaken in saying “the whole of the 
Legend of Montrose was dictated,” the greater portion 
having been transcribed by me from Scott’s MS. 





who have become gens de l’épée ; and perhaps some 
* [However unwilling to open the columns of “N. & 
| Q.” to any farther discussion upon this subject, we do not 
feel justified in excluding a communication supplying 
important facts, with which Mr. Huntty Gorvon had 
peculiar facilities of becoming acquainted, — Ep. “ N, & 
Q.”7) 
i 
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of your readers may be able to furnish me with 
notices of some others, which I shall be happy to 
receive. The period of their services I should wish 
to be during the reign of Geo. IIL. the armes of 
service which they followed those which may be 
styled pro aris et focis, the Militia, Fencible Ca- 


valry, &c., which were raised for the defence of | 
Great Britain or Ireland, and whose duties termi- | 
nated with the duration of the wars then pending. | 


Of the examples with which I am acquainted, I 
may produce, in the first place, Edward Gibbon, 
who was a captain in the South Hants Militia, 
commanded by Sir Thomas Worsley, Bart. From 
the engravings we have of Gibbon, he seems to 
have had but little of the military air or appearance, 
nor do the duties of an officer seem to have been 
quite congenial with his ideas, and he quotes Cicero 
to that effect.* Secondly, I may mention Francis 
Grose, the distinguished antiquary, who was for 
many years captain and adjutant of the first 
Surrey Militia, and I leave your readers to judge 
of his military figure by the excellent portrait of 
him by Bartolozzi, in vol. i. of Antiquities of Eng- 
land, Lond., 1773. 
adduce is that of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. (and that I may not derogate from his titles, 
he used to sign himself per legem terre Baron 
Chandos), who was a most voluminous author, 
and one of great versatility of talents. He held 
4 troop in the New Romney Fencible Light Dra- 
goons for three years, 1795—1797. ®. 
Richmond, Surrey. 





Minor Actes. 


Salisbury Primer. — There was sold, in Mr. T. 
Nisbet's Sale Rooms, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 
a very fine copy of the Salisbury Prymer, printed 
in black-letter at Rouen, in 1538, and full of cuts. 
It came from an old library in Aberdeenshire, 
and had been in possession of the inheritors of the 
family estate for upwards of two centuries and a 
half. It was in the original sheep binding; but 
on the sides, on different pieces of leather, the 
name of the first proprietor had been impressed : 
“Katherine Campbell” on the one side, and 
“ Contes of Crufurde” on the other. In the Cata- 
logue, one leaf (fol. 129.) was represented as want- 
ing. This choice morsel for a bibliomaniac was 
—— by Mr. T. G. Stevenson, bookseller, 

idinburgh, at the moderate priée of 12/. 14s. 6d, 
for the Lord Lindsay, the heir-apparent of the 
Earl of Craufurd. J. Mr. 


Pieture Cleaning. — A curious MS. in my pos- 
session, in the handwriting of the seventeenth 


* See Miscellaneous Works of Gibbon, by Lord Shef- 
field, 5 vols. 8vo., Lond., 1814, vol. i. p. 137, and Epistol. 
of Cicero ad Atticum, lib. v. epist. 15. 


century, being a kind of note-book, and ‘abound- 
ing in quaint recipes, experiments, and inventions 
(to some of which the author appends probatum 
est), among others gives the following valuable! one 
for cleaning oil-paintings; which, if not already 
employed in our National Gallery, might perhaps 
serve, when that collection again requires scouring : 


“ How to refresh and scowr old picturs that are wrought in 
oyle. 


“ Take the picture fro the frae, wipe off the dust very 
cleane, and lay it levell upon a table, powreing good 
sharp vineg* all ov" it; and theyr let it lye and soake for 
three or fower howers; if the vinegt dry up, then powre 
on more, continually keepeing it wett. Then take the 
poud' of a dry brick, well and finely searsed,* (for fear of 
serdeing ¢ the picture), tyed up in a cours linnen ragg, 
dip it well in a porrenger of vineg", and with it rub and 
scowre your picture very hard, all ov"; when you thinke 
it is cleane, with fair water or a wet clout wash away 
the filth, and when it is well dryed, put it again into the 
frae, and let it stand in the sii for a day or two (for the 
sun refresheth colours very much), rub it with a dry 


| woollen cloath untill it shine, then hang it up.’ 


The last example which I shall | 


A marginal note tells us : 


“ This opposite receit will cause it to looke all most as 
fresh as when it was new. . . . Somé use to wash them 


| in soap, and then oyle or varnish them over, but that is 
| not good becaus the oyle or varnish will turne yellow, 








and gather dust.” 
Cu. Horrer. 


“* Tdeational,” a new Word. — Dr. Carpenter, in 
the last edition of his Principles of Human Physio- 
logy (p. 546.), has introduced this word to express 
a state of consciousness which is excited by cer- 
tain subjective conditions of the cerebrum, in a 
manner analogous to that state of consciousness 
which is excited by a sensation through the in- 
strumentality of the sensorium. 

Dr. Carpenter quotes Mr. James Mill as his 
authority for the substantive form of the word, 
viz. ideation. 

As the adjective form is so appropriate, and 
expressive, it is to be hoped that it may come to 
be admitted by psychologists. 

In the mean time, it may be useful to put on 
record in “ N. & Q.” the introduction of this new 
word. W. B. K. 


Sun Dial Motio. — The following I copied from 
the sun-dial on an old house in Rye. Over the 
dial : 

Tempus edax rerum.” 
Under it : 
“ That solar shadow 
As it measures life it life resembles too.” 
H. E. P. T. 


Hackney. 


In Brading churchyard, Isle of Wight, on a sun- 
dial, fixed to what appears originally to have been 








* Searsed, sifted. 
+ Seraéing, scrameing or scraneing, i. e. scratching. 
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part of a churchyard cross, is the motto: “Hora 
pars vite.” Mercator, A.B. 


The Latin “ve” and the Scotch “ wee.” —If 
Ovid is right in his assertion (Fasti, book iii. 
]. 446. et seq.), that the Ve in Vejovis was an an- 
cient Latin word, expressive of diminutiveness, it 
is a curious coincidence how nearly it resembles 
the Scottish word wee, expressive of an exactly 
similar meaning. Henry T. Riney. 


Origin of the Malakoff. — 


“ Some ten years ago a sailor and rope-maker, named 
Alexander Ivanovitch Malakoff, lived in Sebastopol, 
and by his good humour, jovial habits, and entertaining 
qualities, became the centre of a select circle of admiring 
companions. Like many great conversationalists and 
wits, Malakoff contracted most intimate relations with 
Bacchus; and under the influence of the latter he parti- 
cipated, in 1831, in some riots which broke out in the 
town, and which had one result—that of the dismissal of 
Malakoff from the dockyard in which he was employed. 
Being incapable of turning himself to any more reputable 
trade, he opened a low wine-shed on a hill outside of the 
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town, and introduced into practice the theoretical notions | 


which he had acquired by a long and zealous study of 
the nature of beer-houses and wine-shops. His trade 
prospered ; his old admirers crowded round him; and in 
their enthusiasm christened the wine-shed, which soon 
expanded into a decent public-house, and the hill on 
which it was built, by the name of the popular host. In 
time a village grew. around the public-house, and was 
likewise called by the name of Malakoff. But the énter- 


taining and imaginative founder of the place in his deepest 


cups could never have dreamt that one day his name 
would be in the mouths of all men, and that one of the 
heroes of a great war would esteem it as an inestimable 
title of honour.” — Gazette de France. 

THRELKELD. 


The Porterfields. — The following cutting from 
the Greenock Advertiser of Oct. 31, 1856, notes 
the last of a family living, in the West of Scotland, 
namely, the Porterfields of Duchal or Porterfields 
of that Ik, i.e. Porterfields of Porterfield.* 

“ An intelligent friend strayed into the churchyard of 
Kilmalcolm last Tuesday, and made the following inter- 
esting note. On the tomb of the Porterfields of Duchal, 
a very ancient pile, there is cut the following: 

* Bvreit heir lyis 
That deth defyis 
Of Portertields their age 
Qho be the Spirit 
To Christ unite 
Are heirs of glor. throu. grace 
1560,’ 
Which, translated into modern English, runs thus — 
‘ Buried here lies 
That death defies, 
Of Porterfields their age; 
Who, by the Spirit, 
To Christ united, 
Are heirs of glory, through grace. 
1560.’ 

* Ross Corbett Porterfield, Esq., died at Gourock on 

Oct. 26. 
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He adds, it is only four years short of three hundred since 
the above was chiselled, and set up in the churchyard of 
Kilmalcolm. Tuesday’s obituary recorded that the /Jast 
of the Porterfields has just passed away.” 

A. M. 


Greenock. 

Errors in the English Mint. —In Mr. Timbs’s 
interesting book on Popular Errors, he mentions, 
as the most remarkable instance of blundering 
in the national mint, the well-known “ Tower 


half-pence,” bearing the sovereign’s name as 
“crocius.” At a far earlier date a much more 
remarkable error was committed. One of Ed- 


ward III.’s gold issue of 1347, instead of bearing 
on its reverse the legend “ poMINE.NE.IN.FVRORE. 
TVO . ARGVAS , ME,” reads “ DOMINE.IN . FVRORE . 
TVoO.ARGVTS. ME.” One of these is in my posses- 
sion. They were at once called in, and are exces- 
sively rare. SA” 

Norwich. 

Imitations of Coins. — When I was at Malta, 
some years back, I had lent to me by Capt. Spratt, 
of the “Spitfire,” I fancy, some ten or a dozen 
false dies which had been seized in one of the 
Greek islands. The engraver, it was said, had sold 
two or three thousand pounds’ worth of silver and 
other Greek coins (counterfeits) to the English 
collectors. The dies were well executed, and the 
mode of coining seemed to be like the Medieval, 
viz. hammering till the impression was complete. 
Of course coins struck in this manner from such 
dies would be very difficult to detect, and so I think 
more than ordinary care should be paid to the 
Greek coins, as the Greeks are both clever and 
cunning. J.C. J. 





Queries. 
GEORGE THE FOURTH'S BOOTS. 


In most of the illustrated political pamphlets 
published about the time of the Queen's trial, 
the king’s boots are prominent. He not only 
wears them, but they appear separately. In Hone’s 
Slap at Slop they are the legs of “ a nondescript,” 
the weights of a clock, and a mirror, to which Sir 
Charles Warren having applied his varnish sees 
his own head with a judge’s wig on. Mr. Warren 
had been a strong opponent of the court, till the 
chief justiceship of Chester became vacant, when 
he made a speech highly complimentary to the 
Regent, and won the office. In the same pamphlet 
is a limping imitation of Southey called a vision of 
want of judgment, where, “ in flames and sulphu- 
reous darkness,” the Laureate sees some of his own 
minor poems : 

« And two boots were there a burnt-offering to peccadillo 
But the owner thereof was a glorified spirit above : 
Where, as in duty bound, I had sung to him, ‘ Twang- 

a-dillo,’ 
He that loves a pretty girl is a hearty good fellow.” 
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The boots are not in themselves remarkable, | say nothing as to the temperature of the weather 
being such as the Horse Guards now wear. Isa | at the birth of our Saviour. Artists and writers 
story connected with them ? | (but especially the latter) seem to prefer now-a- 

Many pamphlets of that time are extinct : | days to represent the night of the Nativity as in 
others are deservedly scarce. I read lately, | all respects similar to an English winter's night. 
though I have forgotton where, an article in | Is this correct ? Curupert Bens, B.A. 
which the writer regretted that he had not been | 
able to see a copy of Tentamen, An Essay towards 
the History of Whittington, certainly one very well 
worth preserving. From your answer to H. 5. K.’s 
Query (2™ S. ii. 373.), it is probable that more 
than — work bore the title of Nero Vindicated. Compulsory Attendance at a Parish Church. — 
The lines are a clumsy paraphrase on two cited | Ty a treatise on Sir Matthew Hale's History of the 
by Boxhorn-Zuerius, without the author's name, | Pleas of the Crown, by Professor Amos, the fol- 
in his notes to Suetonius, Lugd. Bat., 1672, p. 596. lowing passage occurs under the section of “ Re- 
as having been applied to Tiberius ;, pealed Felonies,” p. 235. : — 

“Fastiats viawm quia jem ottit iste cracrom | “In the year 1817, at the Spring Assizes for Bedford, 

Tam bibit hunc avide, quam bibit ante merum.” Sir eameis Naceincar ateeins oe heving bon 

Those allusions which are best understood by | absent from his parish church for several months: the 


contemporaries are often the most obscure to action was defeated by proof of the defendant having been 
indisposed. In the Report of Prison Inspectors to the 


posterity. Few make notes of what everybody 1S | House of Lords in 1841, it appeared that in 1839 ten 
supposed to know. Nobody repeats last year’s | persons were in prison for recusancy in not attending 
imprinted jokes, avowing them to be of that age. | their parish churches. A mother was prosecuted by her 
They drop out of conversation and into oblivion. | own son.” 

How many characters in Churchill’s satires are Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
now unknown! There is Whiffle in the fourth | furnish particulars of Sir Montagu Burgoyne's 
book of The Ghost, one of the most perfect of | prosecution, or of some of the ten persons referred 
satirical portraits. I cannot ascertain who sat for | to in the Report of the Inspectors of Prisons. 

it, and Mr. Tooke’s edition, as usual, where any W. H. Wuus. 
but the commonest information is wanted, has no Bristol. 

note. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Translator of Terence's “ Andriun.” — There 
was a translation of the Andrian of Terence (Latin 
and English), printed at Sherborne, about the 
year 1772. Who was the translator? R. Inouis. 


William Andrew Price, Esq., Governor of Surat 
in 1774. — Will you or either of your readers be 
so kind as to give any particulars as to William 
Minor Queries. Andrew Price, or where any information can be 


Norden's “ Sinfull Man's Solace.” —There is an obtained respecting him or his place of birth or 


eal eulites te Sahn Wesden end uslated ia family, as some poor persons are searching out for 
old book, wri 7 P such? and whether he was related to Andrew 


"Sinful Med Ray me — ae 2 none Agen Price, Esq., who died at Shad Thames in 1748 ? 
Guwysia. 


wants the title page and the first four leaves. | 
Will any one be so good as to give me ageneral| Corkscrews and Bottlescrews. —When were 
account of the book, and tell me where I am likely | corkscrews first invented ? and when first so 
to find a perfect copy of it? Is it of any theolo- | called? At the beginning of the last century 
gical or literary value? Has it ever been re- | they were generally called botélescrues. The last 
printed ?* Henry Kensineton. | poem in Nicholas Amhurst’s Poems on Several 
Occasions is one called “The Bottle Secrue. A 
What was the Temperature of the Weather at! Tale.” And the writer, after lamenting that 

the Birth of our Saviour ?—Was it similar to that © Gull unsung in pemigene ctvaien 

of a cold Christmas night in England? I fancy Oh! shame! ae Bottle es remains,” 

not; although I believe, that, at some seasons of 
the year, the nights in the Holy Land are exceed- 








proceeds to give the legendary origin of the inven- 


ingly cold. The Gospels tell us of the coldness of | tion. Bacchus is described in the poem; and 
the night preceding the Crucifixion; but they | #™09g other things it is said of him, — 
—_—— “This hand a cork-serue did contain, 
[* John Norden is better known by his topographical And that a bottle of champaigne.” 
Surveys: all his devotional works are rare; and we can- Yet b 
not discover a copy of A Sinfull Man's Solace in any | et bottle scrue would seem to be the then name 
ublic library. Two of his works were bought by the late | Of this useful instrument. S. N. M. 
r. Pickering at the sale of the Rev. H. F. Lyte’s library | / L . 
in 1849; viz. A Pensive Man’s Practise, 1628, and A Poore | _ family of Jennens or Jennings, co. Warwick and 
Man's Rest, 1631, — Ev. ] Berks. — Any information touching the pedigree 
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of Richard Jennens of Long Wittenham, High 


Thanks after Reading the Gospel.— Being at 


Sheriff of Berks in 1678, will be very acceptable Fairfield Church, near Buxton, this summer, I was 


to the undersigned. 

To the marriage settlement (dated Sept. 27, | 
1653) of Catherine Jennens and Thos. Herbert of 
Stretton, Agnes Jennings of Stretton, widow, and 
Thos. Jennings her son, James Jennens of Long | 
Wittenham, Richard Jennens his son, and Cathe- 
rine Jennens his daughter were parties. 

And a deed of 1638 recites that certain property 
at Stretton on Dunsmore had been recently pur- 
chased of Edmund Jennings. 

In the Visitation of Warwickshire of 1619 is a 
short pedigree of 


William Jenins, Lancasters Herald, 8 Hen. van 





— . 
John Jenens of Spesley, co. Warwick=Daughter of Markham of 
Astwood. 
. 





Geoffrey Jenens=Margery, daughter of Poultcy. 
| 


I 
Fulke Jenens. 


John Jenins, 

tat 24, 1619. 
Query, Did the Jennings of Stretton spring 

from this family ? and what relations were they, 

if any, to Humphrey Jennens, ancestor of Lord 

Howe ? Menor. 


“4 View of the Jewish Religion.” —In the 
Publick Intelligencer, Jan. 28. to Feb. 4, 1655-6, 
in a note, is this advertisement of a book : 

“A View of the Jewish Religion, containing the 
manner of Life, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customes of the 
Jewish Nation throughout the World at this present | 
time; together with their Articles of Faith as now re- 
ceived ; faithfully collected by A. B. Sold by E. Brew- 
ster and J. Miller at the Crane and at the Star in 
Paul’s Churchyard.” 


| | 
Oliver. Willm. Edw. 





Can any of your readers refer me to the library 
where I can have the inspection of the above 
work? It was published close upon the moment 
when the return of the Jews to this country was | 
accomplished. } 


Thomas Barker, an Early English Printer. — 
A pamphlet is preserved in a volume in the library 
of the British Museum, 13 M. M. g., 1716: en- 
titled : 

“Copie va Sekere antwoorde aende Staten op t’ver- 
soeck van meerder Secours ghegeuen tot Groenwits de 
vyfien, Februarij M.p.Lxxxvuly. Ghedrucht tot London, 
by Thomas Barcker, 1588. 4to.” (Dutch.) 

But at the end, “God save the Queen.” No | 
Thomas Barker occurs, as an English printer, in 
Herbert's edition of Ames’s Typographical Anti- 


quities. Can any of your readers supply informa- 
tion regarding this tract ? H. E. 


Bell Founders in 1722.— Was there any cele- | 
brated bell-founder living in 1722, whose initials | 
were A. R. The bells of this church have this 
date and initials on the rim. Aurrep T. Lez. 

Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


agreeably surprised, after the officiating minister 
had finished reading the Gospel for the day, by 
the clerk’s responding, “ Thanks be to God for 
his holy Gospel,” or words to that effect. Wheatly 
says, “This custom is as old as St. Chrysostom, 
but we have no authority for it in our present 
Liturgy.” Are there any other places where it is 
still observed ? 

Whilst on this subject, I may mention, that at 
Corbridge, in Northumberland, I observed that 
many of the older portion of the congregation did 
reverence when the minister came to those words 
in the Venite, “O come let us worship and fall 
down,” &c. Does that custom obtain elsewhere ? 

J. Eastwoop, 

Eckington. 


“* Adventures of a Black Coat,” §&c.— 

1. Who was the author of a thin little book, in 
12mo., entitled Adventures of a Black Coat? It 
was printed at Edinburgh, without date, some- 
where between 1770 and 1780. The scene lies in 
London ; it is far from destitute of humour. 

2. The History of a French Louse, in which the 
Chevalier Deon, Beaumarchais, Duke of Richmond, 
Franklin, and other celebrated personages figure. 
A note in my copy ascribes it to Mr. Richard 
Tickell, author of Anticipation; but this seems 
questionable. 

3. Who was “ William Freke, Esq.?” author 
of — 

“ Select Essays tending to the Universal Reformation 
of Learning: concluded with the Art of War, or a Sum- 
mary of the Martial Precepts necessary for an Officer.” 


> 


London, 1693, small 8vo. 


Was he a predecessor of the Lords Carbery ? 
J. Mr. 
Bell Gable for Three Bells. —On the church at 
Ford, in Northumberland, there is an Early En- 
glish bell gable, pierced for three bells, one being 
above the other two. Can any of your readers 
inform me of any similar instance, as none has 
come under my own notice. J. R. K. 
Oxford. 


Cold Tea.—In the Spectator, Tatler, or Guar- 
dian, we find mention made of a “keg of cold 
tea,” as an appropriate present toa lady. When 
did this fashion of drinking cold tea go out? and 
what was the method of preparing it? Did it at 
all resemble the liqueur of the present day, known 
(I think) as créme de thé? Henry T. Rizey. 


Fransham of Norwich.— Whence can I obtain 
any information respecting Isaac Fransham, of 
Norwich, who died May 7, 1743? His epitaph 
runs thus: 

“ Spe beate Resurrectionis, in tumulo non procul ab 
hoc Marmoris Monumento jacent Cineres Isaaci Fransham, 
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Gen’ olim un’ Attorn’ Cur’ Dni’ Regis de Banco, nati in 
Parochia Sci’ Petri de Mancroft in Civitate Norvici anno 
Salutis 1660, qui obijt Maij 7° 1743, anno etatis sua 82; 
und cam corpore Rob. Fransham Patris ejus.” 

I especially desire to know when his wife died ? 
Was John Fransham, the Norwich polytheist (who 
died Feb. 1, 1810), descended from him ? 

J. Cypaian Rust. 

Norwich. 


Portraits of Lawyers. —Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me, whether a second part ap- 
peared of — 

« Portraits of the Worthies of Westminster Hall, with 
their Autographs, from Fac-similes of Original Sketches 
found in the Note-book of a Briefless Barrister.” (Pab- 
lished by Thomas & William Boone: London, 1823, 
Part I.)? 

The sketches are exceedingly clever, and very 
like ; but I never saw a second part: as the first 
part was priced at 20s., this would necessarily 
Fienit the circulation. Je Mr. 


The Czar. —It has been stated by some that 
the Russian dynasty is of Assyrian origin. On 
what grounds ? ABHBA. 


Prideaux Family.—In Gorham’s History of 
St. Neot's, he states, p. clxiii., in the list of vicars 
of St. Neot’s, Robert de Preaux alias Prideaux, 

resented by the prior and convent, 1270. In 
Dr. Oliver's Historic Collections of Devon, p. 123., 
he gives Adam Prianho or De Pratellis, als Pry- 
deaux, appointed Prior at Modbury, 1423. : Again, 
in a topographical work on England, published, I 
believe, in 1828 or 1830, vol.i., mention is made 
of a Peter de Pratellis, or Preaux, of Normandy. 
I wish to ascertain on what ground De Pratellis, 
or Preus, or Preaux, are supposed to have been 
the same family name as Prideaux of modern 
times; and any information as to the origin of the 
name, the various ways of spelling the same, to- 
gether with the time when, and for what reason, 
they had a Saracen’s head granted them for a 
crest. An Op Susscriser. 


Le Célébre Barrios. —In a rather curious 
little book entitled Ze Goiit, Paris, 1747, among 
examples of false metaphor “ L’eau pour secher 
les plaies,” and “ L’épée de sa fuite découpe le fil 
de ma vengeance,” are ascribed to “le célébre Bar- 
rios.” Who was he? F. 


Papers of Arabella Stuart. —D'Israeli says : 
“Tt is on record that at Longleat, the seat of the 
Marquis of Bath, certain papers of Arabella are 
preserved.” Is this the fact ? 

Epwarp F. Riwsautr. 


Conway Papers. — Where are these papers de- 
posited, and over what period do they extend ? 
Epwarp F. Riwsaucr. 








Davies of the Marsh, Co. Salop. — What is the 
tradition connected with the very peculiar arms 
borne by Davies of the Marsh, co. Salop, viz. Sa. 
on a mount, vert, a goat, argent, guttée de larmes, 
attired, or, standing on a child, pp". swaddled, gu. 
and feeding on a tree. Dallaway says the goat is 
guarding the child, and the motto of Davies of 
Elmly Park (who bear the same arms), “Deus 
tuetur,” Seems to countenance his version. 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Moyglas Mawr. 


Sir Robert and Sir Philip Stapylton.—On the 
16th of May, 1617, Robert and Philip Stapleton, 
of Yorkshire, were admitted Fellow-Commoners 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. We assume from 
their being entered on the same day that they 
were brothers, or at least kinsmen, and that the 
former was Sir Robert Stapylton, the translator 
of Juvenal, Museus, and Strada, and author of 
several dramatic pieces, who died July 11, 1669; 
and the latter Sir Philip Stapylton, a leading 
member of the Long Parliament, who died at 
Calais in 1647. The surname of Sir Robert is 
occasionally given as Stapleton, and that of. Sir 
Philip almost invariably as Stapylton. Sir Robert 
is stated by Wood to have been the uncle of Sir 
Miles Stapylton, and the third son of Richard 
Stapylton of Carleton, in Moreland, Yorkshire. 
We are unable to find any notice of the parentage 
of Sir Philip. Perhaps some of your correspond- 
ents can throw light on the matter. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Cromwell Portraits.—1. Is a full-length por- 
trait of the Protector Oliver Cromwell, sitting in 
a country ale-house, engaged in smoking, the 
night before the great battle of Naseby was 
fought, said to have been taken by General Lam- 
bert, extant ? 

2. Does any engraving of His Highness’s effigy, 
which is stated to have been exhibited in a win- 
dow at Whitehall after the restoration of King 
Charles II, near the spot where King Charles I. 
was beheaded, exist ? 

3. Where is the best executed bust of the Pro- 
tector now to be met with? TP. Yes 

Manchester. 


Hinor Queries with Answers. 


Richard Cumberland. — Can any correspondent 
of * N. & Q.” kindly inform me what are the dates 
of the birth and death of Richard Cumberland, 
“the Terence of England.” At his funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, the then dean (Dr. Vincent, 
I think) pronounced a short oration over the 
grave. It has been printed, but I cannot at this 
moment recollect where. Perhaps some one could 
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answer these queries : by so doing he would confer 
a favour on OXONIENSIS. 

[ Richard Cumberland, the dramatist, was born at the 
Master’s Lodge of Trinity College, Cambridge, Feb. 19, 
1732, and died in London, while on a visit to his friend 
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Mr. Henry Fry, of Bedford Place, Russell Square, May 7, | 
| other places are not troubled with that infirmity, but 


1811, aged eighty years. He was honourably interred on 
May 14th, at the foot of Addison’s monument, and oppo- 
site to Handel's, in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey. 
early friend of his youth, read the funeral service, and at 
the close delivered the following oration : — “ Good peo- 
ple, the person you see now deposited is Richard Cumber- 
land, an author of no small merit. His writings were 
chiefly for the stage, but of strict moral tendency: they 
were not without faults, but they were not gross, abound- 
ing with oaths and libidinous expressions, as I am shocked 
to observe is the case of many at the present day. He 
wrote as much as any; few wrote better; and his works 
will be held in the highest estimation as long as the 
English language will be understood. He considered the 
theatre as a school for moral improvement; and his re- 


Dr. Vincent, the Dean of Westminster, and the | 


mains are truly worthy of mingling with the illustrious | . By wows . . 
| which it is stated that Salvington was Selden's 


dead which surround us. Read his prose subjects on 
divinity! there you will find the true Christian spirit of 
the man who trusted in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. May God forgive him his sins, and at the resur- 
rection of the just receive him into everlasting glory.” 
This oration seems to have been unknown to all Cumber- 
land’s biographers; but has been fortunately preserved 
in the European Mazg., lix. 397. Query, was this the last 
occasion in which a funeral oration was delivered at the 
grave as a supplement to the Burial Service of the 
Church ? ] 


The People of Carleton Curlieu.—In Leland’s 
Itinerary, vol. ii., 1744, there is appended “ An 
Account of his intended journey through England 
and Wales” by Dr. Plot. This Dr. Plot is, 1 sup- 
pose, Robert Plot, a naturalist of some distinction, 
who died (aged fifty-five) April 30, 1696, and of 
whom there is a notice in Wood’s Athene. In this 
“ Intended Journey,” he says: 

“Next I shall inquire of animals, and first of strange 
people, such as the Gubbings in Devonshire, the people of 
Charleton- Curley in Leycestershire.” 

Fuller, in his Worthies, art. ‘* Devonshire,” 
gives us a very curious account of the Gubbings, 
which has been skilfully adapted by |Mr. Kingsley 
in his Westward Ho! But I have not been 
able to obtain any information relative to the 
other “ strange people” alluded to by Dr. Plot — 
“the people of Charleton-Curley in Leycester- 
shire.” 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
refer me to some work containing the informa- 
tion I wish. I have glanced cursorily through 
the County'History of Leicester, but have found no 
reference to the subject. J.O.N. 

Edinburgh. 

{ There is a tradition, which seems to have been credited 
by Camden, Burton, Fuller, and others, that the natives 
of Carleton Curlieu have a harsh and rattling kind of 
speech, uttering their words with much difficulty, and 
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wharling in their throat, and cannot well pronounce the 
letter R. Dr. Fuller seems so certain of the fact, that he 
places it among “the wonders of the county!” Both 
Camden and Burton hesitate as to the cause, whether it 
proceeds from the nature of the soil or the water; but 
Fuller resolves, “that it proceeds not in any natural im- 
perfection in the parents, because the children born in 


from some occult quality in the elements of the place; or, 
as Mr. Camden speaks, some unknown cause or nature, as 
lisping was to the tribe of Ephraim, Judges xii. 6, and 
stammering to some families in France.” Bishop Gibson, 
however, assures us in his addition to Camden, “ that as 
the inhabitants of his time retained no remaing of such a 
guttural and wharling pronunciation, so the most ancient 
men among them declared that they never knew any 
thing of it in their memory.” Cf. Camden's Britannia; 
Fuller’s Worthies, and Nichols’s Le icestershire, ii, 54 4.) 


Selden's Birth-place.—In the Appendix to The 
Table Talk of John Selden, with Notes by David 
Irving, LL.D., 1856, is a letter signed Wm. 
Hamper, bearing date December 17, 1818, in 


birth-place ; and that there 
“the humble cottage of his father still remains unaltered. 
The date of 1601 is upon it; and on the lintel of the door, 
withinside, is this inscription, rudely cut in capitals in- 
termixed with small letters : 
“ «Gratus, honeste, mihi, non claudar, inito, sedeque, 
Fur, abeas: non sum facta soluta tibi.’” 

Does this house remain still unaltered? How 
is it known to have been the house of Selden’s 
father ? Has it been engraved, drawn, or photo- 
graphed ? K, P. D, E. 

[In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 1884, 7s an en- 
graving of Selden’s house at Salvington, aecompanied 
with an interesting account of it, and a fac-sjmile of the 
verses. The writer says, “The house has the reputation 
of having been that in which Selden was born: it must 
be remarked, however, that the date, 1601, is carved on a 
stone over the door; and it may, therefore, have been re- 
built at that time.” Then follows a translation of this 
smart epigram with the well-known initials J. G. N.: — 

“ Welcome, if honest ! Glad such men to greet, 

I will not close; walk in, and take thy seat. 
Thief, get thee gone ! ’gainst thee a stout defence, 
I open not, but boldly bid thee hence ! ”} 


Ecclesiastical Benefices in Ireland. — Where 
may trustworthy information be found respecting 
the value of ecclesiastical benefices in Ireland ? 
Mr. (now Bp.) Knox has given much information 
in his Ecclesiastical Index; but in many cases, as 
I know, the particulars are wide of the mark, 
even with the deduction he directs the reader to 
make. ABHBA. 

‘wed correspondent will find the most perfect summary 
of Irish ecclesiastical property given in the First (1833), 
Second (1834), Third (1836), and Fourth (1837), “ Re- 
ports of His Majesty’s Commissioners on Ecclesiastical 
Revenue and Patronage in Ireland.” ] 











Replies. 
THE ORDER OF 8T. MICHAEL. 
(2™ S. ii. 420.) 

I am obliged to J.C. H. for the references he 

gives: but what I require is not brief notices, but 
a full history of this order, once pre-eminent in 
France, though subsequently eclipsed by other 
institutions. More particularly I wish to find a 
list of the knights, or at least of those of its early 
days. Before King Edward VI, his father had 
been placed upon its roll. Upon the conclusion 
of peace with France in 1528, the ambassadors 
that came thence — 
“had commission to establish the King in the order of 
France, for whom they brought for that intent a collar of 
fine gold with the Michaell hanging thereat, and robes to 
the same order appertinent, the which was of blew velvet 
richly embrodered. And the King, to gratifie the French 
king with the semblable, sent a noble man of the order 
here in England, with Garter the herault, into France to 
establish the French King in the order of the Gartar, with 
a semblable collar, with a gartar and robes according to 
the same.” — Stowe’s Chronicle. 


A book of the laws of the Order of Saint Mi- 
chael, having a very fine illumination prefixed, 
which represents the sovereign and knights in 
chapter, was sent to Henry VIII. on this occasion, 
and is still preserved in the Chapter-House at 
Westminster. Again, in 1566, when Charles IX. 
was elected of the Garter, he returned the com- 
pliment, as the English sovereign was a female, by 
bestowing his order upon two of her subjects, 
nominated by herself. Stowe thus records this 
occurrence : 

“In January monsieur Rambuley, a knight of the 
order in France, was sent over into England by the 
French king Charles the ninth of that name, who at 
Windsore was stalled in the behalfe of the said French 
king, with the Knighthood of the most honourable order 
of the Garter; and the 24. of January, in the chappell of 
her Majesties pallace of Whitehall, the said monsieur 
Rambuley invested Thomas (Howard) Duke of Norfolk, 
and Robert (Dudley) Earl of Leicester, with the said 
order of Saint Michaeli.” 





The great seal of the Earl of Leicester, which is 
engraved in Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 
(vol. i. pl. xxxiii.) displays on the one side his 
equestrian figure, surrounded by the collar of St. 
Michael, and on the other his shield of arms sur- 
rounded by the Garter (not the collar of the 
Garter). These four, King Henry VIII., King 
Edward VI., the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl 
of Leicester, are all the Englishmen that I am at 
present aware of having been companions of the 
Order of St. Michael. From the more intimate 
connection which prevailed between France and 
Scotland, it is not improbable that this order was 
conferred upon a larger number of the natives of 
that country. The Regent Arran was already a 
knight of St. Michael before he was created Duke 
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of Chatelherault in 1548. (Douglas's Peerage of 
Scotland, by Wood, i. 700.) Subsequently, when 
Queen Mary was married into France, it would 
probably be bestowed on several of her country- 
men. A calendar of the knights would show how 
far this was the fact. I find in April, 1556, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine desiring his sister, the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland, to return to France the 
collar of St. Michael that had belonged to the 
Earl of Angus. (Lettres de Marie Stuart, par 
Labanoff, 1844, i. 36.) J.G.N, 


JANE LEAD AND SWEDENBORG. 
(2™ §. i. 93.) 


We are occasionally met with the curious idea 
that persons of eminence steal from others of 
lesser mark; and Mr. Clifton Barry has furnished 
an additional instance in his article respecting 
Mrs, Jane Lead, of whom he observes, that 

“ Nearly half a century after her death we find Trapp 
accusing William Law of stealing his mysticism from her ; 
and J fear the ‘ unspiritualized’ critic would hardly absolve 
Swedenborg from a similar charge.” 

Swedenborg, who was a most honourable man, 
believed, and constantly asserted, that he wrote his 
theological works from a spiritual illumination. 
See this stated, in the strongest form, in his in- 
troduction to his great work, entitled Arcana Ce- 
lestia. As to the idea of his having been indebted 
to the Mystics, it is fully met in a passage of a 
letter from him to his friend Dr. Beyer, dated 
Stockholm, Feb. 1767. (It is to be found in the 
Biographies of Swedenborg.) 

“By your friend, Sir, I have been asked several 
questions, to which be pleased to receive the following as 
an answer: 

“I. My opinion concerning the writings of Behmen and 
L ?—I have never read them, as I was prohibited 
reading dogmatic and systematic Theology, before Heaven 
was opened to me, by reason, that unfounded opinions 
and inventions might thereby easily have insinuated 
themselves, which with difficulty could afterwards have 
been extirpated; wherefore, when Heaven was opened to 
me, it was necessary first to learn the Hebrew Language, 
as well as the Correspondencies of which the Bible is com- 
posed, which led me to read the Word of God over many 
times; and inasmuch as the Word of God is the source 
whence all Theology must be derived, I was thereby 
enabled to receive instructions from the Lord, who is the 
Word.” 


It is not known who is designated by the L—~. 
Mr. Barry intimates that his knowledge of Jane 
Lead’s works is confined to the books entitled 
Laws of Paradise and Wonders of God's Creation, 
&e. Both of these are in the British Museum*, 





* They are, indeed, I believe, the only works of Mrs. 
Lead’s in the Museum Library, which is much to be re« 
gretted, as, besides being extremely rare, they are very 
interesting in their kind. I would mention her narrative 
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. | 
and thus the student of Swedenborg may have an | 


opportunity of judging for himself, from internal 
evidence, respecting Mr. Barry's idea. 


. I may state, that in the Life of the excellent 


r. Clowes, the Rector of St. John’s, Manchester, 
and the chief translator of Swedenborg's theolo- 
gical works, we are told, that before meeting with 
those works he had read various mystic authors, 
and among them Mrs. Lead is particularised. 
Mr. Clowes, nevertheless, fully received Sweden- 
borg's own account of his writings. (See pre- 
face to the translation of the Arcana Celestia.) 

A. Rorre. 





SONGS ON TOBACCO. 
(2™ §S. i. passim ; ii. 95. 332.) 


The hymns in praise of “the weed ” having 
pleasantly occupied so many of your columns, 
perhaps the following from Helps’s Spanish Con- 
quest in América (vol. iv. p. 119.) may not be un- 
worthy of a niche there : — 

“Tt is interesting to observe the way in which, at this 
point of the narrative, a new product is introduced to the 
notice of the Old World —a product that was hereafter to 
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A very complete and copious Nicotian biblio- 
graphy (in which, however, Browne's brochure is 
not included), extending to some 130 articles in 
various languages, will be found appended to a 
work entitled : 

“ On the History and Properties Chemical and Medical 
of Tobacco, a Probationary Essay Presented to the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow, by Henry Wilson 
Cleland, M.D., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in the 
School of Medicine, Portland Street (a candidate for ad- 
mission into that body), &c. 4to. Glasgow. July, 
1840,” pp. 68. 


I have been particular in giving the full title of 


| this work — me), partly on account of its 


| rarity (not 


become, not only an unfailing source of pleasure to a large | 
section of the male part of mankind, from the highest to the | 


lowest. but wag also to distinguish itself as one of those 


men, the great financial resource of modern nations, and 
which afford a means of indirect taxation that has per- 
haps nourished many a war, and prevented many a revo- 
lution. Two discoverers whom the admiral had sent out 
from the Puerto de Mazes. . 
the country they came to investigate indulged in a ‘ fumi- 
gation’ of a peculiar kind. The smoke in question was 
absorbed into the mouth through a charred stiek, and 
was caused by burning certain herbs wrapped in a dry 
leaf, which outer covering was called ‘tabaco.” Las 
Casas, who carefully describes this process of imbibing 
smoke, mentions that the Indians, when questioned about 
it, said that it took away fatigue, and that he has known 
Spaniards in the island of Hispaniola, who adopted the 


1aving been printed for sale), partly 
because, among an extensive collection of works 
on tobacco (which would enable me greatly to 
extend the list I have alluded to) it is the most 
interesting and valuable dissertation which I pos- 
sess, — or, indeed, have seen. Wutx1am Bares. 


Birmingham. 


An ancestor of mine, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, wrote a quaint poem on the use of 
tobacco, the MS. of which I have, and also a 
printed copy, bearing this undermentioned title : 


“ A Looking-Glass for Smoakers, or the Dangers of the 


pu , if | needless or intemperate Use of Tobacco; collected from 
commodities for revenue, which are the delight of states- | 


. found that the men of | 


same habit, and who, being reproved for it as a vice, re- | 


plied that it was not in their power to leave it off. 
not know,’ he adds, ‘ what savour or profit they found in 
them’ (tabacos). I cannot help thinking that there were 
several periods in his own life when these strange fumi- 
gations would have afforded him singular soothing and 
comfort. However that may be, there can be no doubt 
of the importance, financially and commercially speaking, 
of this discovery of tobacco, as a discovery which in the 
end proved more productive to the Spanish Crown than 
that of the gold-mines of the Indies,” 

Detra. 


The clever Pipe of Tobacco-in imitation of Siz 
several Authors, by Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq., 
was: first (?) published in the form of an 8vo. 
pamphlet in 1736. 





of an interview with the spirit of a deceased female friend, 
and: the accompanying reflections (Wonders of God's 
Creution), as really very beautiful. 


*I do | 


the Author’s nine years’ experiences and thirty years’ 
observation after he came to Manhood. In which the 
lawful use is approved, the abuse of it reproved ; directions 
to them that have a mind to leave it, and cautions to 
them that never took it. A Poem, by Lawrence Spooner. 
London: printed for A. Baldwin, Warwick Lane, 1703.” 


The poem extends to more than a thousand 
lines, to which are appended two songs on the 
same theme. As a specimen I will extract the 
following expostulation to females : 

“ And as this good advice I give to you, 

So I would have you to be cleanly too; 

*T will spoil the savour of your pleasant breath, 
*Twill mar your beauty, make you look like death ; 
’T will rot your ivory teeth, or turn them brown, 
And from your lovely heads "twill take the crown.” 


The author suffered much persecution and loss 
of property during the time of Charles II. for 
holding conventicles in his house. He died and 
was buried at Curborow, near Sheffield. E. B. 


In reference to the old expression “ Drink To- 
bacco,” as meaning “ Smoke Tobacco,” it is worthy 
of remark that the Germans, at the present day, 
not only inhale the smoke, but actually draw it 
into the stomach, as they assert, and then discharge 
it through the mouth and nostrils. I cannot say, 
however, that I ever met with any one who pro- 
fessed to be able to do this. To expel the smoke 
through the nostrils merely is an easy matter 
enough. Henry T. Rizeyr. 
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. TO CRY MAPSTICKS. 
(2"* S. ii. 269. 315.) 
Mr. E. S. Taytor is right in identifying map 
and mop. Map is the ancient and proper form ; 


mop is a later corruption. The origin of the word | 


is the Latin mappa, which signified a napkin used 
at table; it also denoted the linen cloth with 
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| sticks” is equivalent to “ crying mopsticks.” The 
| 


| meaning of the phrase is difficult to guess: Mr. 
| Taytor’s explanation is not satisfactory. Per- 


haps Neverout intends to say: “I cry mopstickgm . 


Madam ; I perform a mean office, I humiliate my 
self;” alluding to the low trade of a street crier. 


which the signal for the races in the circus was | 


given (Forcellini in v.). As linen cloth sometimes 
performed the oflice of paper among the Romans 
(as in the case of the libri lintei mentioned by 
Livy), the word mappa was employed to signify 
the surveys of land, or local maps, of the agri- 
mensores. Afterwards it was extended to geo- 
graphical delineations of the entire known world, 
and hence the phrase mappa mundi. Mappa 
was also used to express the linen canopy held 
over the head of the priest, during his sacred 
functions: the attendants who supported it were 
called mappularii. <A flag was also called mappale 
(see Ducange, Gloss. Lat., in mappa, mappula, 
mapparius, §¢.). 

he word yudrra was likewise received in bar- 
barous Greek ; Herodianus de Solecismo et Bar- 
barismo explains it as xe:pduaxtpov. The words 
mapparius and parrdpwos were specially used to 
denote the officer who gave the signal in the 
public horse-races, for the reason above stated 
(Ducange, Gloss. Grec., in wdera and parndpios.) 

Mappa retained in mediaeval Latin its original 
sense of a napkin or handkerchief. Ducange ex- 
plains mappula as “parvula mappa, qué nasum 
tergimus, sudarium, Gallis mouchoir.” He cites a 
gloss in which it is interpreted to mean a towel ; 
and a passage of Alcuin : “ Mappula, qua pituitam 
oculorum detergimus.” On the authority of the 
Liber niger Scaccarii, he states that maparius was 
“officium domus regie apud Anglos, cui scilicet 
incumbebat mappas, cauabum, manutergia et si- 
milia providere.” This officer was also styled 
naparius, (see Fleta, lib. ii. c. 19.) Mappa was 
likewise written napa: and hence the French 
nappe and naperie, the sources of our words 
napery and napkin, (Ducange, in napa, naparia, 
napert.) 

A mop is explained by Johnson as “ pieces of 
cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to a long handle, 
with which maids clean the floors;” and is cor- 
rectly traced by him to the Latin mappa. Ri- 
chardson entirely mistakes the origin of mop, in 
connecting it with mob. A mop is a bundle of 
linen or woollen rags, used for moistening a floor, 
or for absorbing moisture : as when the deck of a 
ship is mopped. The word sudarium, as a synonym 
for mappa, points to the connexion of mop and 
map; as a person who is moist with heat is said 
to mop his face with his handkerchief. 

‘It may be assumed as certain, that in the pas- 
sage of Swift's Polite Conversation, “ crying map- 


LIEUTENANT WILLIAM BLIGH. 
(2™ S. ii. 411.) 

In reply to your correspondent Sric, I have 
translated for “ N. & Q.” the inscription on Ad- 
miral Bligh’s monument in Lambeth churchyard ; 
whereon is also a record to the memory of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bligh, chiefly indicating that he was 
married, and that they had children. To whom 
he was married [ cannot say, and the records of 
Lambeth Church are not likely to give further 
information. In the east part of the ground en- 
closing the church, and abutting upon the Trades- 
cant tomb, is an elegant monument of Grecian 
form, surmounted with a blazing urn. On the 
west side is the following inscription : 

“ Sacred to the Memory of William Bligh, Esq., F.R.S., 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue; the celebrated Navigator who 
first transplanted the Bread-fruit ‘Tree from Otaheite to 
the West Indies; bravely fought the Battles of his 
Country; and died beloved, respected, and lamented on 
the 7th Day of December, 1817, aged 64.” 

On the south side is the following inscription, 
above which are the arms of Bligh, viz. : 

“ Sacred to the Memery of Mrs. Elizabeth Bligh, the 
Wife of Rear-Admiral Bligh, who died April 15th, 1812; 
in the G0th year of her age.” 

On th 

“In this Vault are deposited also, the Remains of Wil- 
liam Bligh and Henry Bligh, who died March 21st, 1791, 
aged 1 day, the Sons of Mrs. Elizabeth and Rear-Ad- 
miral Bligh: and also, Wm. Bligh Barker, their Grand- 
child, who died Oct. 22, 1805, aged 3 years.” 

J. F. G. 


P.S. As Lieut. Bligh, he had the command of 
the “Bounty ;” and to have a grand-child aged 
three years in 1805, he must have married 
some few years before he took command of the 
“ Bounty.” 


e east side : 


Lieutenant William Bligh, who commanded the 
“ Bounty” in 1789, was afterwards Governor of 
New South Wales, and died December 7, 1817; 
being then a Rear-Admiral and F.R.S. (See 
Gentleman's Mag., vol. |xxxvii. p. 630.) He was 
married, but I do not know to whom; and he left 
six daughters and co-heiresses, viz. Harriet Maria, 
wife of Henry Aston Barber, Esq.; Elizabeth, 
widow of Richard Bligh, Esq. (her cousin), of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Mary, wife of 
Major-General Sir Maurice Charles O'Connell ; 
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Frances, Jane, and Ann Campbell ; of whom Lady 
O'Connell and Misses Frances and Jane Bligh are 
still living. Navricus. 


| 





THE SYBIL. 
(2™ §. di, 430.) | 

The lines are a translation from the Eddaic Vo- 
luspa or Sybil. I believe the best edition is that 
of Rask, Copenhagen, 1818. I quote from Nor- 
ding’s Dissertatio de Eddis Islandicis, Upsalix, 
1735. Of the Sybil he says: 

“ Voluspa hec que et qualis sybilla, et num una ex 
decem illis fuerit, que in veteri Latio et Hellade famoso 
Sybillarum nomine celebrantur, juxta cum ignarissimis 
scio, remque explicatu non tam difficilem quam prorsus 
desperatam esse arbitror.” 

The lines are: 

“ Sal se hun standa, solu fizrre, 
Nastréndum &, Nordur horffa dyre, 
Fiellu eitur drépar inn umm lidra, 

Se er unden salur orma hriggium. 

Sa hun thar vada, thunga strauma, 

Men mein svarar och mordvargar, 

Og than annars glepur eyra runum, 

Thar stig Nydhdggur naj fram geingna, 

Sleit vargur vera; Vite their en eda hvad? 
Stroph. 36. 

The Latin version may assist those who, like 
myself, know very little Icelandic: 


” 


“ Palatium illa stare novit a sole remotum, 

In NastrOéndum: boream versus spectant fores. 

Impiuunt venenatz guttz per fenestras, 

Hec est contexta curia spinis serpentinis. 

Hic vadere ipsa vidit amnes rapidos, 

Homines perjuros sicarios, 

Nec non illos qui alterius vellicant aurem conjugis. 

Ibi excarnificavit Nidhoggur corpora exstincta, 

Lacerayit viros fera truculenta, — Intelligitis adhuc 

nonne?” 

I think sug is not properly rendered by “ ex- 
sarnificavit;” it is sucked, and wolf is more de- 
finite for vargur than “fera.” The last couplet, 
for the sake of which the quotation seems to have 
been made, has no corresponding one in the 
original of my copy; but there are other editions. 
Upon such matters one authority is as good as 
another, — Mrs. Cowley as Voluspa. In The Belle’s 
Stratagem, Doricourt says : 

“That’s he: he that has sent my poor soul without 
waistcoat or breeches to be tossed about upon ether like 
a duck’s feather.” 

Though “pane” is imported to rhyme to 
“rain,” somewhat anticipating the use of glass for | 
windows, the lines are so good that I hope to be 
referred to further translations by the same 
writer. H. B.C. | 

U. U. Club. 


The Sybil is the Vélu, and the passage inquired 


D> 
for is in the 42nd and 43rd stanzas of her chaunt, 
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commonly called the “ Vélu Spa.” It is given as 
follows in Professor Munch's excellent edition of 


the OPden Edda, p.5.: 


“ Sal sé hon standa 
solu fjarri 
Nastrindu a, 
nordr horfa dyrr: 
fellu eitdropar 
inp um ljdéra, 
sé er undinn salr 
orma hryggjum. 
Sa hon Sar vada 
punga strauma 
menn meinsvara 
ok morSvarga, 
ok pann annars glepr 
eyrartinu ; 
pan saug NiShiggr 
nai framgengna, 
sleit vargn vera.” 





In the first volume of the Saxons in England, I 
have given suflicient instances of the way in which 
the old heathen notion of a hell of cold and gloom 
mingled with the oriental one of a hell of flames. 
J. M. Kemsue. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dry Collodion Processes. — If you consider the following 
modification of the dry collodion processes interesting 
to your readers, will you give it a nook in your next 
Number? It possesses advantages over both the gelatine 
and glycerine, giving greater density and definition in 
my hands, with fewer failures. I prepare the plate with 
Ramsden’s collodion in a slightly acid 30-grain nitrate 
bath; and after well washing, a solution (made by dis- 
solving 180 grains of pure gelatine in 20 oz. of water, 
filtering while hot, and adding 3 oz. glycerine of a den- 
sity 1-300 when nearly cold,) is poured upon the plate, 
and allowed to remain for a few seconds, when it is 
lrained and dried, either spontaneously, or by means of 
a gentle heat. Plates thus prepared have been kept for 
twenty-eight days without loss of sensitiveness. The 
plate is developed either with gallic acid and nitrate 
of silver, or pyro-gallic acid; but before doing so, it is 
desirable to place the plates in cold water for five or ten 
minutes. EE. Beckincuam (Operative Chemist), 

100. Bath Row, Birmingham. 


Photographie Society. — The President and Council 
have issued cards for a soirée in King’s College, Somerset 
House, on Wednesday next; and have announced that 
the fourth annual exhibition will open in the first week 
of January, at the rooms of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, Pall Mall East. Intending exhibitors, 
who need not be members of the Society, may learn the 
regulations upon application to the Rev. 8. R. Major, the 
Secretary of the Society. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Gamage Family (2™ S. ii. 336.) —The Gamages 


| of Rogiet have pa so much y oc in“N.& 


Q.,” that it is possible that precise local informa- 


tion may be acceptable. 
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The locality is well known in Monmouthshire, 
seven miles S. W. from Chepstow, betweep the | 
Magor turnpike-road and the S.W.R., from both | 
of which Rogiet and Llanvihangel Rogiet ad- 
jacent are conspicuous objects. : 

Powel's Historie of Cambria, 1584, p. 133., gives 
his deduction of the Gamages of “ Rogiade,” and 
the mode in which he considers an early alliance 
with Turbervile to have brought to the Gamages 
their later and best estate of Coity, after interme- 
diate extinction of the male descendants of Berk- 
ralles, Stackpole, and De La Bere. 

A reference to the Jng. p. m. will explain the 
Gamage property and tenure at Rogiet. As to 
their early position, I find in a bond for twenty 
marks, dated 10th Jan. 26 Hen. VI., three bonds- 
men, Morgan ap Jenkin of Langeston, William 
Walche of Lanwaren, Esquires, and Gilbert Ga- 
mage of Roggiet, Gentilman. 

At Llanvihangel Rogiet a north chancel was 
taken down about twenty years ago, and among 
the ruins were found fine recumbent figures of a 
knight in chain armour, and of a lady, on separate 
slabs, both of which remain in the church, An 
imperfect inscription, metrical, and in Longo- 
bardic characters, runs round the border of the 
latter, and is believed not to have been previously 
deciphered, — 

“WR ANN... es IRTEL .. +++ cI 
DEV . DE . SA . ALME . EYT . MERCI. 
(KI?) PATER . ET. AVE. P. LI. DIRRA. 
DE . PARDON . XL. JVRS . AVERA, AMEN. 


, 


The (x1?) necessary for the sense, seems to have 
been blundered by the stonecutter. The limits of 
“*N. & Q.” forbid conjectural remarks. 
Geo. OrMERop. 
Sedbury Park. 


Authorised Versions of the Hebrew Scriptures 
(2™¢ S. ii. 429.) —The unpointed synagogue copies 
are the only authorities admitted by the Jews; 
nevertheless they circulate the Pentateuch and 
extracts from other parts of the Old Testament 
and prayers, in the pointed Hebrew, with the 
Chaldee version of Onkelos and the Talmudical 
Hebrew Commentary of Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac 
Jarchi, called by abbreviation Rashi. To these 
are sometimes added a German version printed in 
the Hebrew character; one held in much esteem 
is that of the Jewish Plato, Moses Mendelssohn 
(five vols, Berol. 1783), including the various 
readings (DDD 7/pn), and an additional com- 
mentary (7183). A similar work was published 
at Offenbach in 1803, in five volumes 8vo., com- 
prising nearly 2000 pages of text, version, and 
commentary ; the translation in German being by 
several persons taking separate portions of the 
text. The only Hebrew Bible bearing any re- 
semblance’ to the New Testaments of Bloomfield 
or Alford, is a selection from the various readings 
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of Kennicott and Bruns (1776-80), and De Rossi 
(1784-8), by Doederlein and Meissner (1818). 
But the system of recensions and criticism of the 
Hebrew text commenced with the Jews after the 
times of Ezra and Nehemiah, and prior to the 
compilation of the Talmud ; the result of which is 
comprised in the Masorah, and an account of it 
may be seen in the Tiberias of Buxtorff (1620). 
In the Introduction to the Old Testament by 
Eichhorn (vol. i. § 115—127.), an admirable re- 
sumé of the Jewish critical labours is given, and 
the necessary authorities are specified with exact- 
ness. Italian and Spanish versions, I believe, 
also circulate amongst the Jews, but of these I 
cannot speak from personal examination. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Liturgical Queries (2™ S. ii. 309.) —1. The 
omission of the verse “ Dissolve litis vincula” is not 
peculiar to the English uses. I do not recollect 
having seen it in any early copy, but in this I may 
be wrong. In six copies of it which I have just 
looked out among my books it is wanting, viz. 

(1.) In an English Hore B. V. (use uncertain). 

(2.) In York Hore. 

(3.) In Breviar. Sec. Consuet. Curce Romane, 
1494. 

(4.) MS. Breviar. Fratrum minor., fifteenth 
century. 

(5.) Offictum B. Virg. Plantin, circ. 1620. 

(6.) Breviarium Ordinis Predicatorum, Paris, 
1719. 

I fancy that the omission is more common than 
otherwise. 

2. “ Praise God from whom all blessings flow ” 
was printed as Bishop Ken's, in the Manual for 
the Winchester Scholars; my copy, however, is 
only of 1740, and so not conclusive ; there is, how- 
ever, this additional proof, it was first put only at 
the end of Bishop Ken's “ Morning Hymn” in our 
Prayer Book, and not among the Doxologies, as it 
is now, and it never occurred before this hymn 
was inserted. 

3. The “Morning Hymn” was inserted, I 
imagine, first; for in a Prayer-book of 1801 and 
1817, London, Nichols, King’s Printer, there is 
the Morning Hymn, but not the Evening. In 
another of 1833, they both occur, and probably 
before this date. 

4. Several of the hymns at the end of the 
metrical version have been added quite recently 
(as well as alterations being made in other parts 
of the Metrical Psalms, &c.). 

In the edit., London, 1763, we have none of 
the four hymns for Holy Communion, but one 
beginning “ The Lord be thanked for his gifts.” 
There are also two Lamentations. 

In 1801, London, we have — 

1. Sacramental Hymn — The Morning Hymn 
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2. Lord's Prayer, but no Lamentation. 

In Oxford, 1834, we have none for Holy Com- 
munion ; no Lamentation ; both Morning and 
Evening Hymns. 


| representation on the monument. 


Cambridge, 1835, one for Sacrament; no La- | 


mentation; both Morning and Evening Hymns. 
In Oxford, 1837, we have three Hymns for 
Holy Communion and two Lamentations. 
In Oxford, 1843, we have four hymns for Holy 
Communion ; three for Easter ; one Lamentation, 
and Morning and Evening Hymns. J.C. J 


German Concordance (2™ S. ii. 432.) — There 
is a German concordance under the following 
title : 

“ Gottfr. Biichner’s biblische Real- und Verbal-Hand- 
Concordanz, oder exegetisch-homiletisches Lexicon. (8th 
edition, edited by H. L. Huebner, 8vo., Halle, 1850.) 


Price 12s,” 
W. ann P. 


Nicknames of American States (2™ 8. ii. 309.)— | 


New York is the Empire State. 


Massachusetts, the Bay State, Steady Habits. } ‘< 
Rhode Island, Banners State, or Green Mountain 5, 
ys; called also Little Rhody. $3 
Vermont, Plantation. me 
New Hampshire, the Granite State. 5 
Connecticut, Freestone State. § 


Maine, Lumber State. 
Pennsylvania, the Keystone State. 
New Jersey, the Jersey (pronounced Jarsey) Blues 
Maryland, Monumental. 
Virginia, the Old Dominion. 
North Carolina, Rip Van Winkle. 
South Carolina, the Palmetto State. 
Delaware, Little Delaware. 
Georgia, Pine State. 
Ohio, the Buckeyes. 
Kentucky, the Corn Crackers. 
Alabama, Alabama. 
Tennessee, the Lion’s Den or Red Horses. 
Missouri, the Purkes or Pukes. 
Illinois, the Suckers. 
Indiana, the Hoosiers. 
Michigan, the Wolverines. 
Arkansas, the Toothpickers, and the Bear State. 
Louisfina, the Creole State. 
Mississippi, the Border Beagles, or Swellerheads. 
Wisconsin, the Badgers. 
Sr. Joun Crooxes. 
Sunderland. 


Letter to Lord Monieagle (2™ §. ii, 248. 314. 


questionable theory having been raised, that she 
wrote the mysterious letter to Lord Monteagle, it 
is as well to trace out the whole history of this 


L. B. L. 
The Boomerang (2™ §. ii. 407.) —I was some- 


| what startled at the minor Note on this subject ; 





but after some trouble found the passage in Pliny 
referred to, which is in book xxiv. chap. xiii., and 
not Ixxii., as stated in this minor Note. The 
words “ipsum per sese cubitu proprius adlabi,” 
can never be rendered “ will fall back again to- 
ward the thrower,” of its own accord. Adlabi is 
to glide forwards, or to the object aimed at; and 
this is clear from the word “ etiamsi,” although the 
stick thrown fell short of its object from want of 
strength of the thrower. Holland rightly trans- 
lates the passage as follows : 

“ Also that a staff made thereof, if a man do fling it at 
any beast whatsoever, although it chance to light short for 
default of strength in his arms who flung it, will not- 
withstanding etch forward, and roll from the place where 
it fell upon the earth, and approach near to the beast 


| aforesaid: of so admirable a nature is this holly tree.” 


‘=. Be 
Clifton. 


Durham College (2 §. ii. 412.) — The charter 
for Cromwell's College at Durham is printed 
(from Baker’s MS., xiii. 259—268.) in Grey's 
Examination of Neal's Fourth Volume (Lond. 
1739), Append. No. 67. pp. 111. seg. See also 
Ibid. No. 66. p. 109.; Peck’s Historical Pieces, 
p- 60.; Baker's MSS., xxv. 218., xxviii. 445., 
xxxviii. 432.; Aubrey’s Lives, p. 560.; Calamy’s 
Account, &c. (2nd ed.), p. 754. Some of these 
references, with others, are to be found in Mr. 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, vol. iii. p. 473. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, . 


Mankind and their Destroyers (2™ §S. ii. 280. 
459.) — The fact on which the profound remarks 
of “ Professor Thomas Cooper, of Charles Town,” 
wherever that may be, and of the author of Cha- 
racteristics is based, is one that any man with a grain 
of talent for observation must have had forced upon 
him: so that to say Mr. A. B. or C. was the first 


| to remark it, only means that the annotator first 


415.) — Since my communication on this subject, | 


I have been informed, from the best authority, 


that the incised slab on Lady Selby’s monument, | 


at Ightham, is an exact copy of a contempora- 
neous engraving in the British Museum. Query, 
Was that engraving taken from a design of Lady 
Selby’s, and therefore recopied on her monument, 
to commemorate her skill as a designer? The 
words, “ whose art disclosed,” in the inscription, 
might readily be applied to this fact; or did she 
work in tapestry a copy of the engraving? Per- 


haps it is hardly worth a Query, but the very | 


noticed it in the pages of such or such a writer. 
Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, instances the fact 
of the sun always rising in the east ; but I should 
be afraid to say that this was an original observ- 
ation of his. However, to carry back the research 
a generation before “the author of the Character- 
istics,” and several before the days of “ Professor 
Thomas Cooper,” we find Jeremy Taylor, in his 
sermon for Sir George Dalstone, saying truly, but 
without I imagine any great claim to originality : 

“In this world men thrive by villany, and lying and 
deceiving is accounted just; and to be rich is to be wise, 
and tyranny is honorable; and though little thefts and 
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petty mischiefs are interrupted by the laws, yet if a mis- tion, augm. d’une Suite, servant de réponse au livre in- 


chief becomes public and great, acted by princes and 


effected by armies, and robberies be done by whole fleets, | 
it is virtue and it is glory; it fills the mouths of fools | 


that wonder, and employs the pens of witty men that eat 
the bread of flattery.” —Taylor’s Life, vol. viii. p. 547. 
edit. Eden. 

Wa. Denton. 


Dialects (2™ S. ii. 431.) — Your ‘correspondent 
will find some interesting information upon the 
history of the Scotch dialect (its identity with 
the English, and its commencing discrepancies), 
in Craik’s Literature and Learning in England, 
(vol. ii. p.108.). Mr. Craik, speaking of The 
Bruce of Barbour, shows that his language is, in 
the main, identical with that of Chaucer, with 
whom he was contemporary ; that he himself calls 
it English, as do also his successors Dunbar, and 
even Lyndsay ; and that the term Scotch was only 
applied to the Gaelic of the Highlanders. And 


again, at p. 247., when treating of The Complaynt 
of Scotland, printed at St. Andrews in 1548, he 


remarks, that though the Scotch dialect had al- 
ready a distinct character, some of its most marked 
peculiarities had not yet appeared: such as the 


This change he says is probably very modern. 
C. M. 


Leicester. 


A stale joke quoted (2 S. i. 447.) — I have seen 
the first line differently quoted : 

“The sun, from his vertical height, 
Illumin’d the depths of the sea.” 

The friend who added the expressive lines 
about the fishes, is said to have been Lort Mansel, 
afterwards Master of Trinity and Bishop of Bristol. 
I think that the learned Swedes must have been 
* ploughing with his*heifer.”. Henry T. River. 


“ The World Unmasked; or, the Philosopher the 
Greatest Cheat” (2™'S. ii. 390.) — This work may 
have been attributed to Bernard Mandeville, by 
persons unacquainted with the wide difference in its 
character and tendency from the immoral and licen- 
tious nature of Mandeville’s productions. I find 
it attributed, with much greater probability, in 
p- 59. of a recent publication, a Memoir of William 
Cookworthy, a minister in the Society of Friends, 
by his grandson, George Harrison, to Beat Louis 
Muralt, a native of Berne, in Switzerland. In the 
list ‘of this author’s works in Za France Litté- 
raire, par J. M. Quérard, 7'he World Unmasked is 
not to be found, but a book is there enumerated 
which appears to be the original of a treatise, a 
translation of which is contained in the same vo- 
lume with that of The World Unmasked, 1736. 
The title is the following : 

“Le systeme des anciens et des modernes concilié par 
l’exposition des sentiments différents de quelques théolo- 
giens sur l'état des ames séparées du corps. Nouv. édi- 





titulé : ‘Examen de l’Origenisme.’ Amst. 1733, in-12.” 
‘Anrieds, 


Dublin. 


Doily (2™ §S. ii. 387.) — The author of Wine 
and Walnuts (vol. i. p. 149.) has the following pas- 
sage concerning this old worthy : — 


“ Mr. Doyley, a very respectable warehouseman, whose 
family, of the same name, had resided in the great old 
house next to Hodsoll the banker’s, from the time of 
Queen Anne: This house, built by Inigo Jones, which 
makes a prominent feature in the old engraved views of 
the Strand, having a covered up and down entrance, 
which projected to the carriage-way, was pulled down 
about 1782. On the site of which was erected the house 
now occupied in the same business. The dessert napkins, 
termed Doyleys, are so called, having originated with this 
ancient firm.” 

Peter Cunningham, in his charming Handbook 
of London (edit. 1850, p.476.), describing the ce- 
lebrated houses in the Strand, says : 

“No. 346. (east corner of Upper Wellington Street), 
Doyley’s warehouse for woollen articles. Dryden, in his 
Limberham, speaks of ‘ Doily Petticoats ;’ and Steele, in 
The Guardian (No. 102.), of his ‘ Doily suit ;’ while Gay, 


= . ryt . . 
elision of the final 7 after a vowel or a diphthong. | i? his Trivia, describes a Doyly as a poor defence against 


the cold.” 
Epwarp F. Rivsavrr. 


East Window in Wells Cathedral (1* S. iv. 
331.) —T. Wr. writing of the serpent repre- 
sented with a human head, refers to the east 
window in the Ladye Chapel in Wells Cathedral, 
and quotes the inscription on the scroll, about and 
below that figure. I should esteem it a particular 
favour if your correspondent would give me the 
inscriptions on the other scrolls in the window, as 
well as such other information as he may possess 
with reference to other stained glass in the ca- 
thedral. Ina. 

Wells. 


Ventre St. Gris (2™ S. ii. 382.) — Such, and 
not ventré, was Henry IV.’s celebrated oathy and 


| the whole was, no doubt, a corruption into in- 


offensive sounds of some words too sacred to be 
distinetly uttered, of which there are so many ex- 
amples in the vulgar tongue of both France and 
England : — parbleu, morbleu, corbleu, palsambleu, 
sandidis, in French; in English, zounds, odds 
boddikins, *odds-my-life, egad, ecod, and King 
Charles's “ odd’s fish,” which may serve as a pen- 
dant to King Henry’s ventre Saint Gris. 

I do not guess at the words thus travestied, but 
T. P. may be right, and Saint Gris may represent 
sang real. But I think it very unlikely ; and still 
more improbable is its having any connexion with 
sangaree. C, 


Motto for an Index (2™ §. ii. 413. 481.) —I 
would suggest “Ex uno disce omnes,” or “E 
pluribus unum.” Henry T. Rirey. 
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How do Oysters make their Shells? (2™ §. ii. 
228.) —In answer to Mr. A. H. Wuaire I beg to 
refer him to Animal Physiology, by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, p. 137. par. 168., where he says, — 


“The thickness of the shells of the aquatic mollusca 
depends greatly upon the quantity of lime in the sur- 
rounding water. Those which inhabit the sea find in its 
waters as much as they require.” 


And in Beautiful Shells, by H.G. Adams, speak- 
ing of shells in the introduction, p. v., he writes: 


“Truly these mollusks, some of them live in gorgeous 
palaces, and the most curious part of the matter is, that 
from the fluids or juices of their own bodies, and from the 
chalky matter collected from the water, they are enabled 
to secrete or deposit such wonderfully constructed habit- 
ations, which after all are little more than chalk. Burn 
a heap of oyster shells, or any other testaceous coverings, 
and you get lime the same as that produced by burning 
the white lumps from the chalk pit; which lumps, by the 
way, are said to be composed wholly, or for the most 
part, of marine shells.” 


See also Cuvier, Animal Kingdom, vol. xii. 
p. 166. : 

“ The shells of oysters contain much less animal matter, 
and this matter resembles more a gelatinous substance. 
M. Vauquelin has found there, besides the organic matter, | 
some subcarbonate and phosphate of lime, subcarbonate 
of magnesia, and oxide of iron.” 


Jos. Luorp Pue tps. 
48. Lee Crescent. 


* Coot” (2™ S. ii. 307.) — 


“ And also the mad coote.” 





“ As mad as the coot.” 


This is the Fulica altra, the bald Coot or common 
Coot, Cute, Queet, bald duck, &c. 

There is something in the habits of the bird 
which warrants the character above given of it. 
This bird is extremely shy and vigilant, and uni- 
formly takes flight when approached; and by this, 
and its cries, it hinders the sportsman in his ap- 
proaching other birds occupying the same pools 
or marshes. The same habits which are natural 
to the hare, particularly in the month of March, 
has, I conclude, given rise to the proverbial say- 
ing, “ Mad as a March hare.” VECTIs. 


Milborne Port (2™ S. ii. 111.) — See Douglas's 
Election Cases, 1 think vol. i. on the petition 
against the return for Milborne Port; it explains 
the whole mystery of the wheel and seven spokes. | 

C. R. | 

Importance of Ballads (2™ §. ii. 211.) — These 
sayings, with reference to a nation’s ballads, not 
improbably originated with the influence which 
the songs of Tyrtzus were said to have had with 
the Spartans, when animated by them in their 
wars with their neighbours, the ill-used Messe- 
nians. Henry T. Rirey. 
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remigita (act of rowing), from remigdre. Thus, 
epeTmos, remus, remus-ago, remigo, remigdre, remi- 
gita, regdta, regatta. According to Virgil (4n., 
lib. v.), regattas would seem to be of somewhat 
ancient origin. I am not aware that they have 
any connexion with royalty, except so far as they 
appear to have been patronised by Pius Aineas. 

R. S. Cuarnocr. 

Gray’s Inn. 


There seems to be little doubt that regattas were 
first held at Venice. Drummond says in his Travels 
(p. 84.), in a passage quoted, under the word “re- 
gatta,” in Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary : 

“This diversion seems to have taken its rise from a 

custom introduced by the Doge Pietro Landi in the year 
1539.” 
And in the article “regatta” in the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, we are informed that a “ regata” 
or “regatta” is “a species of amusement peculiar 
to the Republic of Venice.” 

As N. G. T. inquires what connection there is 
between regattas and royalty, I may add (on the 
authority of the Encyclopedia Britannica) that, — 

“ The grand regata is only exhibited on particular oc- 
casions, as the visits of foreign princes and kings to 
Venice.” 

VESPERTILIO. 

Mayors Re-elected (2™ S. ii. 384.) — Y. J. asks 
if there is any instance of mayors being elected 
more than three times. 

Simon de Bourton was six times Mayor of 
Bristol, between 1291 and 1305. 

William Canynges, Sen., was six times mayor of 


| the same city in the fourteenth century ; and his 


grandson, William Canynges, Jun. (like his grand- 
father a great helper in the erection of the church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe), five times. 

And lastly, Sir John Kerle Haberfield has filled 
the civic chair six times between 1838 and 1851. 

Barrett, in his [History of Bristol, mentions one 
Roger Turtle enjoying the dignity seven times. 
But as a period of forty-six years elapses between 
his first and his last election to the office, it seems 
likely that at the later period it was filled by an- 
other person of the same name, probably his son. 

There have been several Lord-Provosts of Edin- 
burgh elected more than three times to the office. 


J.K. R.W. 


Derivation of Pamphlet (2™ S. ii. 409.) — The 
following curious notice concerning pamphlets is 
from the Philobiblion, ascribed to Richard de 
Bury, Bishop of Durham ; but written by Robert 
Holkot, at his desire, as Fabricius says, about the 
year 1344 (Fabr. Bibl. Medii Zvi, vol. i.) ; it 
occurs in the eighth ehapter : 

“ Sed revera libros non libras’ maluimus ; codicesque 


| plus dileximus quam florenos: ac PANFLETOS exiguos 


Regatta (2™ 8. ii. 410.) —The Ital. regatta for 
regita (old form) is probably a contraction of | 
' 


phaleratis praetulimus palescedis.” 
Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 
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Leaning Towers (2™ 8. ii. 456.) — Under this Family of Noyes (2 S. ii. 169.) — The manor 


heading, C. says, “I should like to know more of 
the crooked spires of Yarmouth and Chesterfield, 
whether they were actually, or only apparently 
crooked?” As regards Chesterfield spire I re- 
member reading, some years ago, in an early 
number of The Penny or Saturday Magazine, 
neither of which I can refer to at present, an ac- | 
count of which I will give the substance. The | 
church at Chesterfield was built by a native of | 
that place, whose name and the date I forget ; and | 
he is reported to have actually lost a considerable | 
sum of money in building it. When he had com- 
aces it, the authorities of Chesterfield found he 

ad not added a spire, but finished at the top of 
the tower ; and as the builder and architect (both 
one and the same person) refused to add a spire, 
alleging his loss by the church, the corporation 
took counsel of the Attorney-General ; who gave 
his opinion that a spire was as much a part of a 
church as the tower, and, consequently, the builder 
must finish his ‘contract by adding the spire. 
Nothing daunted, the builder thus reasoned, “ If 
I must add a spire, there is nothing to say of what 
material it is to be built, or on what plan.” So 
he erected the present remarkable spire, rising to 
the altitude of 230 feet. This spire he constructed 
of wood on geometrical principles, and produced 
an optical illusion ; by which, from whatever point 
it is viewed, it appears to be hanging over, ready 
to fall on the observer's head. When the scaf- 
folding was removed, and the spire first exposed 
to view, the corporation were much alarmed, and 
the people at first refused to go into the church. 
In this dilemma, the authorities applied to the 
builder to take it down, and they would pay him 
handsomely ; but he replied, “that he had put it 
up against his own wish, and by their congehien ; 
80, if they wanted it down again, they had better 
set to work and pull it down themselves :” adding, 
“that although they could not see its beauties, 
the time would come when his ingenuity would be 
appreciated.” M. C. 


Bishop Butts (2™ §. ii. 17.) — I think E. D. B. 
claims too early a date for*the Butts family at 
Shouldham Thorpe. I have consulted numerous 
deeds and covert rolls, but do not find the name 
earlier than Henry VIII. William Butts held his 
first court for West Derham Abbey Manor in 
Watlington, 32 H.8., as “ Pirmarius Dai Regis ;” 
his son William Butts held his first court for 
Shouldham Thorpe M., 11th Elizabeth, it being 
before that in the Gawsels. I should be glad to | 
communicate with E. D. B. on the subject. 

G. H. D. 

Horse-talk (2 §. i. 385. 395.) — In Northum- 
berland, the hint given by a carter to his horse 
that he must mend his pace is heck, heck. 

Henry H. Rizer. 





of Blackswells was in Chessenbury, Whiteparish, 
&c. Ihave since discovered that Joan, the wife 
of William Noyes (of Ramsbury House), was 
daughter and heiress of Nicholas Bacon of White- 
parish, &c., whose will was proved at Doctors’ 
Commons, Nov. 3, 1599, and the estates in ques- 
tion were her inheritance. (The fine passed in 
1614 appears to have been to settle the title on 
the conclusion of a Chancery suit with John Bacon 
and Wm. Rynge.) 

William Noyes, I find, was brother of Peter 
Noyes of Weyhill, and his son William was etat. 
40 in 1632. Mewor. 


A Packman's Stone (2™ §., i. 15. &c.) — 
“T’ll tell vou a tale of Jamie the packman, 
Ye cou’d not but ken gleid * Jamie Cunningham, 
As he was travelling within a mile of Tunningham, 
He sat down at a fald-dyke for to ease his back, 
*T wad bursten our mare to have carried his pack. 
As he was rising to gang some miles farther, 
He hitch’d his pack o’er his left shoulder ; 
The swing of the pack brought him to the ground 
And choak’d him dead: the laird of the ground 
On the very spot where his servants found him 
Put up a stane with this memorandum : 
Whate’er come of the pack, 
Spend ay the ither plack, 
And let. ne’er your gear o’er gang you, 
Keep ay your back light, 
And your pack tight, 
And then it never will hang you.” , 
(Dialogue between the Tinklarian Doctor and 
his Grandam, in a Collection of Scots Poems on 
several Occasions, by the late Mr. Alexander Pen- 
necuik, Gent, and others. Edinburgh, 1756.) 
' G. N. 
Epitaph at Abinger (2™ S. ii. 306. 397.) —I 
have met with an older version than either of 
these; it occurs in the graveyard of Barnwell 
Priory, near Cambridge, over the remains of John 
Holmes, who died Dec. 6, 1796, aged seventy-two 
years. It differs from those given principally in 
the first line, which runs: 


“ My Sledge and Hammer lie reclin’d.” 


I also met with it, with some little variation, at 
Carisbrook, in the Isle of Wight. J. Eastwoop. 


Husbands authorised to beat their Wives (2™ S. ii. 
108. 219. 297. 359.) — The practice of husbands 
correcting their wives seems to have been common 
on the Continent as well as in England. In the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, and other works of the 
period and later, we find that naughty wives were 
corrected with the birch after the approved scho- 
lastic fashion. In England, even, daughters of 
marriageable age were whipped by their mothers, 
so late as the time of Dr. 5 = con who is said to 
have approved of the practice. T 
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Rue (am § S. ii. 351.) — Miller (Gard. and Bot. 
Dict., Lond. 1807, says, “‘ This herb was anciently 
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named in English Herb Grace, or Herb of Grace.” | 


Warburton says that it had the latter name 
its having been used in exorcisms. When Ophelia, 
in Hamlet, 
you, and here's some for me; we may call it Herb 
of Grace o' Sundays :’ *— the fair moralist has no 
reference to — plant being used in exorcisms 
performed in churchés on Sundays; but means 
only that the e — may, with peculiar propriety, 
on Sundays, when she solicits pardon for that 
crime which she has so much occasion to rue and 
repent of, call her rue herb of grace. It was, in- 
deed, the common name for rue in Shakspeare’s 
time; and Greene, in his Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier, has this passage : 
“Some of them smiled and said, rune was called herbe 
grace, which though they scorned in their youth, they 
might wear in their age, and that it was never too late 
to say miserere.” (Malone and Henley in Steevens’s Shak- 
speare. ) 

See also the lines beginning, — 

“ Here did she drop a tear,” 


in Richard IT., 
the queen. Also 
says : 
“ Reverend Sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 


Seeming and favour all the winter long. 
Grace and remembrance be to you both.” 


Perhaps the above may lead to the origin of its 


Winter's Tale, where Perdita 


use. 
a preventive against fainting? R.S. Cuarnock. 


Gray’s Inn. 


Canonicals worn in Public (2™ 8, i. 82.521.) — 
At Bideford, in North Devon, some ‘ke years 
ago, the clergyman always appeared in canonicals, 
when on the road to church on Sundays. It is 
still the practice to do so in some parts of Nor- 
thumberland at the present day. 

Henry T. River 

Barony of Molingaria (2™ S. i. 149.) — May 
not this possibly be Mullingar, in Ireland ? 

Henry T. Rivey. 





Miscellaneaus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


As surely as the scarlet helly berries flashing in the 
hedges portend in the country the approach of Christmas, 
books, handsomely illustrated and gor 
announce in “the Row” that the Season 
of gift-making is at hand. One of these 
Christmas is now before us, in an edition of Sir W. 
Scott’s Lord of the Isles, with all the Introductions and the 
Evitor’s Notes, and illustrated by numerous Engravings on 
Wood, from Drawings by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. 
It is indeed altogether a very beautiful volume. 


so surely do 
geously bound, 
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says to the Queen, “ There’s rue for 


where the gardeher is speaking of 


Query, may it not be placed in the dock as | 
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poetry is the very poetry for artists to illustrate; and 
with a subject so congenial to their pencils, Birket Foster 
and John Gilbert may well be depended upon for a series 
of clever and artistic pictures. They have done their 
work well; and set off as it is by the united efforts of 
printer and binder, the Lord of the Isles is a book worthy 
of the Season. 

He who has the gift of investing the realities of History 
with the charms of its Romance will find his reward in 
many readers. This gift is obviously in the hands of 
Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope, and consequently The Girlhood 
of Catherine de Medici wjll be perused with delight by 
many who would have turned away, with indifference at 
least, from the same facts if presented to them by a mere 
Dryasdust. The subject is indeed an interesting one, and, 
if we agree with Mr. Trollope, that “ Catherine —excep- 
tional portent as she has been considered — was in truth 
but the normal and natural product of her time,” Jet us 
hope sthat he is right in his second conclusion, and be 
thankful for it, “that a moral deformity so monstrous 
could not be generated by the social life of our own day.” 

Ve have before us just now two works, both calculated 
to minister to the growing taste for natural history, and 
consequently in some measure alike; but in their treat- 
ment essentially different. The first, by Mr. Noel Hum- 
phreys, is entitled Ocean Gardens: the History of the 
Marine Aquarium, and the best Methods now adopted for 
its Establishment and Preservation. The work is illus- 
trated with twelve plates printed in colours, and is a 
handsome and instructive volume for beginners. The 
other will delight the more advanced students. It is the 
Second Part of Mr. Gosse’s Manual of Marine Zoology 
It completes this profound natu- 
ralist’s history of our Marine Fauna; is illustrated, like its 
predecessor, with no less than three hundred and thirty- 
nine figures, is distinguished by the same minuteness and 
aceuracy of description, and forms a volume which no 
one who possesses a Marine Aquarium should be without, 
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Aotices ta Correspondents, 


tro Mrxor Qvenies weiting for inser- 
tion, we have been obliged to pone many interesting papers, among 
others, Queries respecting Theosophists and Mystics; Ma. Mansnari's 
aper on Stock Frosts; Ma. Sivpney Ginson on Traditions through few 
‘. inks ; and arery curious Description of an Early Alchymical MS., by 
Corunerr Beor. 
Tar Sraav Nores on Conti having been interrupted by the necessity 


Owing to Ue numbe rof Reeries 








of further researches on one or two points will be resumed in our new 
volanc. 
0. B. will find the information 


of which he is in want respecting the 
Sar of Michael Angelo in our Ist s. ii. 166. 

J. Is our € orresp« medent sure that the article was not inserted? He 
has not mentioned the subject, 30 we cannot at present state whether it ap- 


Scott’s | peared or not. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





E. W, (Hereford) will find the proverbial coving A Roland for an | 
; ix 


Oliver” treated of in our Ist 8. i. 234. ; ii. 132. 


Tewonamvs. 
Sir Thomas More. 

J.E. 8. 
4 vols. 8vo., 1775. 
furnish a copy. 

E.U.A. The word “ Adamson" iaclearly 
is no doubt to Alexander Adams, author a 
editor of Memoirs of Stran 
sheets. 

Eanarem. — 2nd 8. ii. 386. col. 1. 
stup. It is“ a booke of Alexandre N 


1. 27. after 


ywell's.’ 


Tores anp Queeres”™ is 7 1 @ noon 
issued in Mowrnuty Paats. The subscription 
warded direct from the Publishers (includi 

lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Off 
Bet ano waste, 186. Freer Sraret; ¢ 


yor Tas Eorron d be addressed. 

( 1LASSES FOR DRAWING 
OF ALL KINDS SES HOW FOSEED 

at the Normal School of Art, Cromwell Road, 

South Kensington Ter ms, &c., may be learnt 

on application by ietter, P P., addressed to the 

Secretary. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, Re 


“W thlishe 


Orde 





gistrar. 


FOOKS 


Sowert 


FOR Ss AL E. 
Thesaurue Cor 
for Al. 18a 


fis, 12 ¥ 


yy" 


Bc mavens Wi ition 
arge folio, russia, 7/ 
. last «¢ dition, 
ctorial 81 
Lie. Penny Cyc 
A New Ca- 
Free on appl 


iv 
fie me 
En- 
half 
akspeare, 


be ready, 


“TH MAS MILLARD, 70. 
City. 


Newgate Street, 


Libraries purchased, large or small, for Cash. 


More Relics of the Royal 


House of Stuart. 


GEND for the Lilird PART. of 
iN JOHN W. CADBY'S MONTHLY 
PRICE L ist Nretie waa Post Free), contain- 
ing a beautifully 
Manuscript of the Royal House of Stuart. 


8&8. NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 
of 10,000 


Just Published. 
A CATALOGUE 
VOLUMES of ANCIENT. .and MO- 
DE RN BOOKS, with Paices arrixen. for 
Sale by W. BROUGH, 22. —= 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM.—Gears, by Po 
Two Stamps 


Books Bought or Exchanged. 


pao A PHY. — MESSRS 
r. OTTE WILL & CO., Wholesale, R 
tail, and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace 
lunian Road, London, beg to inform the 
Trade and Public renerally, thas they have 
erected extensive Workshops adjoining their 
former Shops. and heving now the larg st Ma- 
nufactory in England for the make of Cs 
they are enabled to execute with despat th any 
be favoured with he Ma 
of the first class. 
sent Free on aj 


Cal 


Their Iilustrated Catalog ue 
plica 


L BU MENIZE D PAPER 

earefully prepared by R. W. THOMAS, 
nist. &c., 10. Pall Mall. Five Shilling 
Sample Quires of this paper put up in suitable 
cases for posting, can be had on receipt of 
és yable by sane or Post Office Order 
to riches ARD W. THOMAS. 


Tennyson's allusion is to Margaret Roper, daughter of | 


a misprint. 
Roman 
ge and Lumsden did not revise 


for Sramerrp Coriss for- 
q th 


hom al 


[2-4 §. No 50., Dec. 13. 56, 





The Works of Nicolo Machiavelli were translated into Eng- 
lish in 1675, folio; also by Ellis Farneworth, in 2 vols, 4to., 1762, and 
The London second-hand booksellers would probably 


The reference 
Antiquities. The 
the last few 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 


CHOICE NOTES 


vROM 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vol. I. — History. 


It having been purposed that from the valuable materials scattered 


through the FIRS’ 
of 
with advant 
purpose, and t 
« HIs 


very shortly 


Alexandere dele the full 


be 


on Friday, and is also 


Tlal f- ye 


in fat 


all Co. 


arly Ixpex) is 
of Messns. 
NICATK 


us 
uM INS 
London : 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


fe OLIVER CHAPMAN 
e PHILLIPS, Puorocnarme Arrtisr, 109. 
New Street. Birmingham, has discovered a 
whereby Collodion Plates may be pre- 
r any length of tin e, without 
On receipt « 
ili particulars will be sent. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


tried y mur process for keeping Col- 
lates in « parison with plates freshly 
and cou uld discern no diminution 
process is simple, and 

at have come under 

thy a fair trial from 

aphers, more especially 


ours respectfully, 
PECKING HAM, 
“ Operative Chemist. 
“100. Bath Row, 


ic. 9. 1856. 


Birmingham, 


- —_—— 


YHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS OF L aeERARE MEN. By 
DR. DIAMOND, F.S 
MESSRS. BELL& a have the plea- 
sure of announcing that they have received 
copies of the following Photographic Portraits 
by DR. DIAMOND, which may now be had, 
price 3s. 6d. each : 
SIR HENRY ELLIS, F.R.S., 
Society of Antiquaries. 
The REV. DR. MAJOR, of King's College 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ., F.S.A. 
™% EDITOR OF “NOTES AND QUE- 
RIES.” 


Coloured and Ornamented | 


Director of the 


London : BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street. 


Publication 
Series of 


VHOTOGRAPHIC 
TRATIS OF LIVING 
firs. By MAULL & POLYBL 


With appropriate Bio 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F 
Already pub'ished : 


containing PROFESSOR 
&e. 


In course of price Ss. each) a 


POR- 
CELEBRI- 


graphical Notices. 


OWEN, 


No. 2. containing TUE RIGHT HON. T. B. 
) LAY 


MACAT 
2 ROBERT STEPHENSON, 
R.S., &c. 
J. A. 


“ESQ MP. 
No. 4. e 
MP., 


ntaining LOEBUCK, 
F.R.S., &e. 
N ‘ ontaining 
BAR r., D.C.L. 
No. 6. containing rp 
No. 7 Hr 
EsQ., P. 
Sade: M TAU LL & POLYBLANK, 55. 
Gracechurch Street; DAVID BOGUE, 86. 
Fleet Street ; and all Book and Printsellers. 


ESQ, 


SIR | 


>R 
Kt. 


B. C. 
» &c. 
. BAILY, ESQ., R.A. 
WARREN, 


BRODIE, 


one a 
._M 


‘opular bm aky each devoted to ‘some particular subject, 
prepared. 

ec FIRS’ 

TORICAL NOTES AND MEMORANDA, will be 


Chis will ‘be followed by similar volumes illustrative of BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, FOLK I 


BELL & DALDY, 


| 


RIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, a Selection 
might 
arrangements have been made for that 
VOLUME, containing a collection of interest- 


ready 


LORE, PROVERBS, BALLADS, &c. 


186. Fleet Street. 


The V Library of an Eminent 

Antiquary. 

\ ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
& JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers 

os Works Jpamenee 

AUCTION, 


aluable 


of Literary Property 
of the Fine Arts, will SE 
at their House, 3. Welling . “trand, 
on MONDAY. 15th of D , 1956, 2 
Two following Days, at 1 os precisel 
Valuable Library, Archaxo His 
and Miscellaneous, of an I ME: NE NT 
QUARY. including Arms and Inscriptions 
from Coffin Plates of the most distinguished 
Persons, Noble and Private, interred between 
1727 and 1831, collected by Sir Ge rze Nayler, 
Garter —_ arranged in tks royal folio, 
russia extr 
‘amily Hist 
3 by the’ 
samongs st wh hy b ve found 
ssi ve ition of : Vocabula- 
rium Latino. ste micum Der Byen Boeck ; 
and ether Spocienes as of rly Typography. 
flay be viewed on Friday and Saturday pre- 
vious, and Catal logues had ; if in the Country, 
on receipt of Two Postage Stamps 


Just published, Secc oy Edition, ls. ; per Post, 
8. 2d. 


vr ’ at 
YRACTIC AL PHOTOGRA- 
PHY on GLASS and PAPER, a Manual 
containing simple directions for the production 
of Portraits and Views by the agency of Light, 
including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, 
Waxed Paper and Positive Paper Processes, to 
which is added a paper on the method of ts aking 
Stereoscopic Pictures, and also one on “ Fail- 
ures, their Causes and Remedies,’’ by Charles 


Published by BLAND & LONG, Photographic 
Apparatus Makers, and Operative Chemists, 
153. Fleet Street, London. 


Just published. 


2LAND & LONG’S NEW 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

PHOTOGR APHIC APPARATUS 

MATERIALS, may be had on application, o 


ine 


IL- 


purse 


of Po 
53 London. 


leet Street, 


Just p 
IL AND & LO} 
» STRATED TRADE CATALOGUE 

OF P iOTOR RAPHIC APPARATUS AND 

MATERIALS, may be had on application, or 

in course of Post. 

153. Fleet Strect, 


NEW 


pu YTOGRA PHY. — Gratis. — 

MR. THOMAS'’S enlarged paper of in- 
structions for the use of his preparation of 
Coliodion, “ Xylo-Iodide of Silver,” sent Free 
on receipt of Two Stamps for Post ; ormay 
be had bound, on receipt of Sixteen Stamps. 


Address, R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &c 
10, Pall Mall. 











